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From Photo Exhibit, “These Are Our Children,” 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, and Dennis Hallinan 


By EDGAR DALE 


What Is the Image of Man Tomorrow? 


Ass WE PEER INTO THE MIRROR OF THE FUTURE, WHAT IMAGE IS RE- 
flected there? How do we picture our role? For purposes of discussion, 
I shall present these images as opposites, as more sharply different than 
they could or would normally be. 


Somebody or Nobody? 


Is your self-image that of an indispensable somebody or a dis- 


pensable nobody? How often we hear persons refer to themselves 
apologetically as “just a teacher.” I once asked a group of ministers 
whether they sai themselves as indispensable persons. Most of them 
said “No” but later recalled their vote when they began to reflect on 
what they had recently said in their pulpits. 
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It is true that there are social conditions which may lead us to 
believe that we are insignificant, dispensable, nobodies. We must take 
this into account. For example, I sent a letter to an emeritus professor 
addressed to the university where he had put in a professional lifetime 
of distinguished service. It was returned marked, “Not Known Here.” 
Elderly people feel unwanted. An elderly Negro, ill and discouraged, 
said to me, “I’m a lost boy in the tall weeds.” 

Many workers are being automated out of their jobs. Indeed, the 
steel industry lost the recent steel strike because the union workers did 
not enjoy seeing themselves as dispensable, not even in the short run. 
Workers do not want to be hands; they prefer to be human beings. 

Does the image in the looking glass say, “I am important. I am 
indispensable. I count for one person?” If it doesn’t, we should re- 
member that self-abasement is catching. A teacher who does not have a 
high self-regard will reflect this unfavorable image to others. As teachers 
we must ask how we can build a sense of strength, an unwillingness to 
yield to the forces which lead to lowered self-esteem. 

No excessive egotism or boasting is involved in a feeling of being 
important, indispensable. Self-abasement is often an unattractive way 
of subtly boasting.about our modesty, our humility, our meekness. 


Creativity or Routine? 


Do we have an image of ourselves as interchangeable parts in a 
social machine, as performers of fixed steps in a routinized process, as 
organization men, participants in a meaningless ritual over which we 
have little control? 

The image of the cowboy or the sheriff in the Western movie or TV 
program is popular because it reflects a time when men usually weren’t 
fenced in, and if they were they fought against it. When life became 
boring they moved to another frontier. 

Today the physical frontier is gone but a complex social frontier 
remains. The social frontier, however, is abstract, less tangible; and 
we do not clearly see our possible role as innovators, as pioneers in 
exploring this social and intellectual frontier. 

Further, the United States is now a settled society, the richest one 
the world has ever known. Its work routines may sometimes be boring 
but its play routines as reflected in movies and television are pleasantly 
stupefying. William Dean Howells once said to Edith Wharton: “What 
the American people want is tragedy with a happy ending.” 

But we are plagued by doubts. To conform to the routines of the 
past dooms us to repeat that past with its wars, its depressions, its 
economic ups and downs, its overt and covert attacks on the richer 
nations. Our apathy is disturbed by world-sized problems and no easy 
routines will serve. We must create novel solutions. 


(Continued on next page) 





Many are now learning that there is something vigorously stimulat- 
ing about creating, innovating, trying something new. It is invigorating 
to discover some important things about your own mind and how you 
can use it to draw intelligent inferences about teaching arithmetic, to 
analyze the structure of the English language, or to figure out ways of 
increasing the rigor of one’s professiona! thinking. 

Certainly the old ways aren’t all wrong and the new ways aren’t 
all right. But as we face the extraordinarily difficult future, we would 
be greatly strengthened if we the teachers were creative and innovative 
in our approach, less eager for fixed and comfortable routines. “The 
people I want to hear about,” said Robert Frost, “are the people who 
take risks.” 

Here we need to think about John Dewey’s differentiation between 
adjustment to and adjustment of. To adjust to a situation may mean 
that we change ourselves to fit the situation instead of changing the 
situation to fit us. Margaret Fuller, the transcendentalist, once reluc- 
tantly agreed to accept the Universe. “Gad, she’d better,” said Carlyle. 
But still another voice says, “Gad, she’d better not.” 


Finished or Growing? 


The disease in all professions is stagnation, a failure to grow in 
professional wisdom and competence. The curve of growth is not 
typically a constantly rising line, but one in which plateaus are soon 
reached. We wonder why children don’t want to learn, yet their teachers 
may exemplify persons who have stopped learning, who have little feel- 
ing of the need for disciplining themselves to high standards of profes- 
sional excellence. 

Exhortation won’t help much to change the situation. Increased 
pay will assist but won’t get at the central problem. What is lacking is 
the zest and joy that comes from creative discovery, knowing WHY as 
well as HOW, trying out something that hasn’t been done before. 


Power or Weakness? 


While many persons may identify with the strong, powerful man 
in film or television, nevertheless in real life weakness is a hidden but 
satisfying element of our self image. We quote with satisfaction the 
statement of Lord Acton that “Power tends to corrupt and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” But we might just as easily add that “Weak- 
ness corrupts and absolute weakness corrupts absolutely.” 

To be weak is to accept no responsibility, but to be powerful is to 
accept some responsibility for our strength. Many people run away 
from power and allow the confident ones to use it for such purposes as 
they wish. Many teachers covertly and overtly reject power and thus 
permit thinking about curriculum and educational policy to be taken 
over by those lacking special competency in this field. 
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Penetration or Superficiality? 


This is the age of the easy answer to the difficult question. A 
former professor of chemistry at Harvard surveys the American junior 
high school, but the Carnegie Corporation has not yet given a founda- 
tion grant to a junior high school principal for surveying the Harvard 
curriculum in chemistry. 


A careless, shoddy book called Why Johnny Can’t Read was re- 
printed by some newspapers of the country. But a series of penetrating 
studies on the Press in America was given little thoughtful attention 


by them. 


Arguments for and against educational television are presented by 
persons who have not read the research in the field. Teachers deeply 
interested in “progressive” practices avidly accept studies which find 
they work, reject studies which raise doubts. 


Sit down with a university scientist and you can get a short, quick 
answer to the problem of how to teach. The idea that communication 
is worthy of penetrating study seems not to have occurred to him. One 
is tempted to ask, ““What’s the latest dope on phlogiston?” 


There is superficiality in the current notion that all you have to do 
to improve the schools is to add more work in science, in mathematics, 
in foreign languages. This approach is sometimes needed. But it is 
of far greater importance to ask why the mathematics or science or 
foreign language now taught didn’t take. We need to discover how to 
develop a strong foundation on which to build. More and more doesn’t 
necessarily mean better and better. Instead of superficially covering 
more ground we ought to penetrate more deeply, uncover the ground. 
It is said that a professor is not smarter than other people, he has his 
ignorance better organized. To avoid superficiality we need to determine 
what ignorance is least dangerous. 


We should, however, not be ignorant about the big issues in the 
curriculum, the nation or the world. We ought to develop some pene- 
tration, some wisdom on one or more of these issues. And we can learn 
how to approach all complex problems in an appropriate mood for 
study and with a mode of attack. We should learn how to learn and 
develop a taste for learning. 


William James once said that the aim of education is to know a 
good man when you see him. I have pointed out that the good man 
believes that he IS somebody, approaches problems creatively, keeps 
learning, is willing to accept power, and uses that power saint and 
penetratingly to meet the critical issues of our day. 


Edgar Dale is professor of education, The Ohio State University, Columbus. 










By RUTH KEARNEY CARLSON 


Emergence of Creative Personality 


When a learner—child or adult—is confronted with problems, situations 
and challenges requiring action and reaction, the personality grows more 


powerful, more creative. 


It does not come without a struggle. 


It does ; 


not come without “give and take” with others. 


Aw ancient Janus-FaceD RoMAN COIN 
depicted two faces pointing in opposite 
directions. A symbolic picture of the 
modern child might reveal a three-faced 
coin with one face gazing at the past, 
another looking at the present, and a 
third peering into the forseeable future. 
How can the child of today prepare him- 
self to face a future buzzing with space 
satellites, intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, and horrendous depth charges able 
to penetrate vibrating ocean waves and 
steel-jacketed submarines? 


Numerous panaceas might be offered 
to build inner resources for this struggle 
between the forces of cultural stability 
and rapid change. Our child of today, 
however, cannot be stretched along the 
narrow Procrustean bed of yesterday. 
His self must be flexible enough to face a 
changing world. He must build within 
himself internal resources which expand 
to meet his problems. His growth must 
be continuous from birth to death, and 
his life must be dynamic and creative. 
In order to prepare this child to face this 
challenging modern world, teachers and 
people in his cultural environment must 
develop a dynamic, creative philosophy. 

e creative self does not emerge sud- 
denly and dramatically like a rocket 
shooting off into space, but such a self 
emerges gradually. Again, the creative 
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being does not develop in a quiescent, 
placid, cultural setting. /¢ grows more 
powerful when the learner is confronted 
with problems, situations and challenges 
requiring action and reaction. Each 
human being, unless mentally incapaci- 
tated due to inheritance or illness, can 
develop a creative self. However, this de- 
velopment does not come without a 
struggle. The person must act and react; 
he must be aware of himself and his 
cultural milieu; he must become what 
Maslow has termed a “self-actualizing 
personality.” In addition to this, there is 
a forceful compulsion of the child and 
man to formulate things, an attempt to 
complete a form or structure. Give a man 
or a child a lump of soil or clay, and 
almost instinctively this material be- 
comes a form. Look at the doodling 
scribbled on accessible telephone pads 
and note that a form or structure appears. 
Listen to the chanting of a group of chil- 
dren flipping their jump ropes, and again 
you hear a rhythmical pattern emerging. 
Instinctively, human beings have this 
urge to create. The self tries to create a 
structure, a pattern of relationships 
which might meet the immediate situa- 
tion which confronts it. (9:27) 


Give and Take 


In addition to this active process of 
creating a form or pattern, the creative 
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personality develops through an inter- 
relationship of cultural and environ- 
mental forces. Buber felt that the child 
learned when there was a mutual rela- 
tionship of giving and receiving. (7:280) 
The child must learn to receive impres- 
sions from his external environment in- 
eluding the physical world, his parents, 
teachers and social culture. His creative 
self will not reach its fullest potentiality 
unless he also gives something of himself 
to others. He must maintain his own per- 
sonal integrity and individuality, but he 
must also become a social being. He must 
become a humane person delicately at- 
tuned to the sensitive feelings and prob- 
lems of others. He must learn to under- 
stand the human frailties of people, and 
in experiencing these he can better under- 
stand himself. Besides this kinship with 
others, there must be an attunement with 
the physical environment, a “relative in- 
separability of person and world.” 
(6:291) 


Both the child and the adult need to 
undergo experiences in novel, original 
thinking. John E. Arnold encouraged 
M.I.T. mechanical engineering students 
to design tools and appliances for the 
inhabitants of a fictitious planet, Arc- 
turus IV. (8:33) A second-grade class 
in Contra Costa County built a space ship 
eight feet tall and held committee meet- 
ings concerning ways of coping with 
garbage disposal problems in an area 
involving terrestrial navigation and grav- 
itational forces. 


The creative personality can orginate 
many novel ideas, but these ideas would 
be futile without the quality of persist- 
ency. The child or the adult needs to be 
persistent in order to carry out original 
ideas. 


In spite of this persistent striving, how- 
ever, the creator must not be content with 
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Ruth Kearney Carlson is assistant professor at 


Alameda State College, Hayward, California, 
and a secondary teacher at Miramonte High 
School in the Acalanes School District. 


existing situations. As Harold Gershino- 
witz expressed it: “In order to create a 
man must be dissatisfied. The creative in- 
dividual is a driven man. He has an 
inner compulsion to bring something new 
into the world, to make the world dif- 
ferent.” (4:101) 


Ways a Creative Child Develops 


Some of the ways in which a more 
creative child personality might be de- 
veloped are by: 


e stimulating his curiosity 


e developing an awareness of both his 
social and physical environment in relation 
to some of the intangibilities of his own per- 
sonality 


e allowing abundant opportunity to de- 
velop his sensory perceptions and feelings by 
permitting him to poke and smell, to stretch 
and breathe, to look and listen, and to talk 
and talk 


e giving the child time to grow with the 
realization that each child has his own per- 
sonal time table and rhythm 

e permitting the child to experience the 
rhythmical, alternating process of taking in 
and giving out, the balancing of impressions 
with the outpourings of expression 

e releasing a child’s fears, hostilities, ag- 
gressions and substituting a feeling of con- 
fidence, security and satisfaction in his work 


e helping the child to select feasible expe- 
riences which are applicable to his individual 
growth pattern. 


As Buber expressed it: “The world in- 
fluences the child as nature and as 
society. The elements educate him—air, 
light, the life of plants and animals; and 
relationships educate him. The true edu- 
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cator comprises both; but he must be to 
the child as one of the elements.” 
(7:282) 


Develop Inner Resources of Teacher 


For the teacher to help a child become 
a more creative being, the internal re- 
sources of the teacher must also be de- 
veloped so he can also become a “fully- 
functioning personality.” Some of these 
internal resources can be developed 
through: 


e eliminating negative, hostile thoughts, 
fears and feelings 

e building more positive satisfactions 
through undertaking new experiences 

e participating in original thinking proc- 
esses 

e developing a more active awareness of 
environmental learning experiences 


_@ discovering new dimensions of learning. 


Space will not permit an elaboration 
of the above five factors conducive 
toward the development of the creative 
personality of the teacher. However, the 
development of an awareness of expe- 
rience and techniques of discovering 
newer dimensions of learning will be 
briefly discussed. 


The teacher should actively take part 
in myriads of experiences and he should 
be aware of these experiences. To use 
the words of Rollo May, he must have 
“encounter” with the world in an “inten- 
sively conscious” manner. (1:68) The 
teacher should value sunrises and sun- 
sets, Saturnia and Peace roses, and 
newer scientific and mechanical discov- 
eries. He must be aware of individuals 
around him. He should gain a sense of 
the value of individuals, and be continu- 
ally striving to gain a higher spirit of 
moral and spiritual values in realistic 
contexts of living. 
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In undertaking newer dimensions of 
learning, the teacher must realize that 
learning has no horizons or restricted 
boundaries. He must do original thinking 
and look for ways in which ideas can be 
combined or recombined into more effec- 
tive wholes so children can see relation. 
ships in various fields of knowledge. 
Velma Dowling, a teacher in Rodeo, 
California, utilized her creative thinking 
potentialities to formulat2 two dramatic 
social studies units, “Man’s Quest of the 
Unknown”’ and “Man’s Escape to Free- 
dom.” Teacher-pupil experiences were 
organized so modern explorers of Ant: 
arctica were contrasted with explorations 
made by Cortez and Magellan. 


The becorning person is a self-asser- 
tive, self-critical, and self-improving in- 
dividual with a passion for his own 
integrity and a meaningful relation with 
the whole of Being. (2:99) Part of the 
artistic process of teaching is the forming 
power, the power to form creative in- 
dividuals striving to understand relations 
between themselves and others so they 
can face the future with a spirit of chal- 
lenge and certainty. 
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By JOSEPHINE SHOTKA 


Critical Thinking 





in the First Grade 


The classroom examples described by Josephine Shotka, first-grade teacher, 
City and Country School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, are from a privileged 
group who are academically accelerated. They are included in this issue 
because this same approach in developing critical thinking is practical for 


all children in other socio-economic communities, 


The pacing of and 


reactions to the experiences would of course vary in each group. The 
steps in critical thinking (or problem-solving) can be used at any level of 


learning. 


“CRITICAL THINKING” SOUNDS SO PRO- 
found that one is apt to question the pos- 
sibility of a first-grader being capable 
of approaching an attitude toward it or 
developing skill in its use. 

What does critical thinking mean? 
What is its value? It is the ability to 
think and to reason, whether it be a child 
experiencing reading readiness or a stu- 
dent in a higher learning situation. It 
means becoming familiar with the proce- 
dure in inquiring and discovering, de- 
veloping skill in securing information, 
resolving the information gathered and 
then appraising the evidence obtained. 
It means also the ability to listen effec- 
tively and to retain and apply what one 
hears. Critical thinking stresses the neces- 
sity of being informed, of knowing how 
and where to get needed information, of 
developing ability to evaluate, discuss 
and unify this information for the pur- 
pose of coming to a valid conclusion. 

When a first-grade teacher studies. an 
outline on critical thinking set up for use 
in junior high and high school, it is. pos- 
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sible he might say, “This is beyond the 
mental capacity of a first-grader. Crea- 
tive thinking, yes, but critical thinking, 
I question.” 


Let’s look at this outline: 


Recognizing and defining the problem 

. Recognizing assumptions 

. Formulating hypothesis 

. Reasoning from hypothesis 

. Gathering evidence from: reading, ob- 

servation, survey and experimentation 

. Evaluating evidence: detecting bias, de- 
termining validity and reliability, evalu- 
ating significance 

. Organizing evidence 

. Generalizing and deciding 


Oo UrwONe 


Crna) 


The outline usable in developing crit- 
ical thinking in the first grade could look 
like this: 


1. See and state a problem. 

2. Recognize what can be taken for granted. 

3. Assume what is true for the sake of 
testing. ; 

4. Give reasons for testing. 

5. Get evidence: reading (by teacher) ; 
looking about us for answers; talking 
to parents and people in a position to 
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help us; using pictures; experimenting 
(i.e., in science, numbers) ; seeing films. 
6. Evaluate the evidence by: finding bias, 
validity, reliability. 
7. Put findings together and organize them. 
8. Draw conclusions. 


As first-grade teachers, we should 
teach the child to show good judgment, 
develop reasoning ability and give aca- 
demic content. As mental ability de- 
velops, the first-grader will learn to stay 
on the topic being discussed with less 
distraction and fewer irrelevant ideas. 
In time the child will come to listen 
attentively while others are talking and 
continue the topic without distraction. 


We can encourage the child to ex- 
press ideas in general terms as well as 
in concrete terms. A higher quality of 
thinking is attained when a first-grader 
can use such generic terms as “vege- 
table”’ instead of the series “peas, beans, 
corn.” We can encourage the child to 
give the reason for an idea he expresses. 
The child who learns to ask or to answer 
“why” will reach a higher level of mental 


growth. 

We can also encourage the child to 
express his own ideas of evaluation and 
appreciation. To develop the ability to 
make comparisons in terms of something 
being suitable, appropriate or accurate is 
of great help in thinking. 

The study offers a splendid opportun- 
ity to develop, use and improve critical 
thinking. My group is now working on 
the unit, “The Home and the Com- 
munity.” 

The flexible outline we set up is as fol- 
lows: 

1. What is a “home”? What is the “com- 

munity”? Who are the “helpers”? 
2. We can assume most homes, communities 


and helpers—within certain bounds— 
are similar to our own. 
3. For the sake of testing, get the idea of 


home, community and helpers from each 
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one in the group (with guidance by the 
teacher). 

4. Reasons for testing: to get a clear under. 
standing, to get group interest and par. 
ticipation, to broaden our knowledge and 
experience, to get enjoyment, to increase 
our vocabulary. 

5. Where can we get the information 
needed?: reading (by teacher for the 
first part of the year), looking around 
us for answers, talking to people who 
can give us reliable information, using 
pictures, taking trips, seeing movies. 

6. Evaluate the evidence by asking: Is it 

true? Is it reliable? Is it biased? 

. Bring all facts together and organize 

them. 

8. Draw conclusions: oral stories, chart 
stories, bulletin board exhibits, con- 
struction displays. 


~] 


The seed of the unit was planted five 
weeks after school started when I talked 
to them as follows: 

“You all live at home; can you tell me 
in your words what a home is?” 

Some of the answers were: 


A home is a place where you can go if you 
are afraid. 

It’s a place where you can run around with- 
out any clothes on, and no one will see yor. 

It’s a place you live in. 

A home is where you can play. 

It’s a place where you live with your father 
and mother because you love them and they 
love you. 

It’s a place where your father and mother 
work for you. 

You can stay there if you are sick. 

It’s a nice quiet place. 

You can have parties there. 


We listened to all the ideas about 
home and then discussed them. The final 
definition as decided by the group was: 


A home is a house where you live, work 
and play with the people you love and who 
love you. 


They drew pictures of their homes and 
families and after the drawings were put 
on the bulletin board, a discussion about 
“our families” followed. The group 
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wanted to know about mine first, so I 
told the story of my family. Each child 
was then most anxious to tell about his 
family. The pictures when completed 
were framed and put on the bulletin 
board with the title, “Our Homes—Our 
Families.” 

Wanting to introduce another family 
new to them and one they would be inter- 
ested in most of the year, I asked this 
question, “Do you think the family in 
our reader is anything like your own 
family?” Here the readers were passed 
out and the children took careful notice 
of all the pictures. The consensus was: 
they are alike in some respects and dif- 
ferent in others. 

In our discussion of how they were 
alike, these similarities were given: 





The children play with each other and their 
friends. 

Father goes to work like my father does. 

They go to the store to buy things. 

The girls play with dolls and so do I. 

The children go to school. 

They have family picnics. 

There is a father, a mother and children. 

Mother stays home and does the housework. 

The family has people who help them—see 
the milkman and the cleaners. 


The differences noted were: 


They have different names. 

They have different faces—features. (Here 
a child asked, “What does ‘features’ mean?” 
The child who had used the term said, “You 
know—it’s what makes you pretty or 
homely.” ) 

Their house is bigger and prettier than 
mine. 

_ There are more people in this family than 
in mine. 

The children are always happy—they never 
cry. 

They never look tired. 

They are always clean. 


After our observations and discussion, 
a child asked, “Why did the man who 
drew these pictures make them like 
that?” 
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Some of the answers to this question 
were: 


He just wanted to do it that way. 
Maybe it was the only way he could think 


of. 
He couldn’t think of making the children 
look dirty. 

He wanted to draw a happy family. 

He wanted the pictures to look pretty—you 
aren’t pretty when you're sad or dirty. 

He wanted the pictures and the stories, too, 
to be happy. Children don’t like sad stories. 


We had completed our discussion and 
had a good understanding of our home, 
our family and the family in our readers. 
Wishing to branch out into the commun- 
ity, I put this question to the group: 

“Could you live in your home with 
your mother, father, and sisters and 
brothers, with no one else at all around 
you, and be able to get along?” 

The answer came quickly and unani- 
mously, “No.” This was an assumption 
subject to testing. 

The question “Why?” now had to be 
answered. Again a few of the answers: 


We'd have no friends to play with. 

I couldn’t go to school and learn to read. 

If you needed food, you couldn’t get any. 

You wouldn’t have any money ’cause your 
daddy couldn’t work. 

If you got sick, who could help you? 

You might have a fire and couldn’t get help. 

It would hurt the army because my daddy 
couldn’t make guided missiles. 

If you had lots of cavities, there wouldn’t 
be anyone to fix them. 

If you wanted to cross a busy street, there 
wouldn’t be a policeman to help you. 

You couldn’t cook; you wouldn’t have any 
electricity. 

The electricity wouldn’t do any good; you 
might not even have a stove. 

When you wanted to drive your car, you 
wouldn’t have any gas. 

You would run out of food and clothes. 


I then told the children we had a name 
for all the people they had mentioned 
who could help them. I said, “They 


are helpers—community helpers.” 
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The question I had hoped for came: 

“What is a community?” 

Hands went up in answer. Some con- 
ceptions of the community were really 
amusing. This was anticipated since the 
meaning of the word was either a guess 
or learning from inference. 

Some answers were: 

A place where lots of people live together, 
but in different houses. 

A community is a place where people play 
together. 

It’s a lot of buildings people work in. 

It’s a lot of houses and stores built together. 
You might find a factory where men make 
wheels and cars. 

I showed them many pictures of a 
community, followed this with discus- 
sion, and read them stories. Then our 
generalizing, organizing and deciding 
came to this definition :* 

A community is a lot of people living near 
each other, and other people who help them. 

The suggestion then came, “Can’t we 
make a community with all the helpers 
on the bulletin board?” I suggested that 
before we make the bulletin board dis- 
play we decide who the helpers are and 
how they help us. This was accepted and 
we prepared the bulletin board and titled 
it, “Community Helpers.” 

Other questions arose. How were we to 
tell who were the helpers? Where could 
we get pictures? 

Just before the children went home, 
I suggested that on the way home on th: 
bus and in the morning on their way 
to school they look out the windows 
at the buildings and see what helpers 
these buildings might suggest. 

The reports and discussion the next 
morning showed that they had really 
been observant and had an understand- 
ing of helpers. 

* Ed. Note: Showing the pictures followed by dis- 
cussion of how their own community compares with 
those in the pictures would be another way to 


reach a consensus on the meaning of the word 
“community.” 
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Another assignment followed: Tonight 
talk to your mother and father about the 
helpers and then, with them or alone, 
if you can, see how many pictures you 
can find in magazines of helpers. Bring 
them to school. The following morning 
almost every youngster came in joyfully 
clutching his pictures. As the pictures 
were brought in, they were cut out, 
mounted, labeled and put on the bulletin 
board. As an incentive for those not in- 
terested and for those who had not yet 
contributed, I put the name of the con- 
tributor on each picture he brought in. 
This worked well. 

A few examples of critical thinking 
were brought out as we were in the proc- 
ess of deciding which picture on the bul- 
letin board showed a helper. A picture 
of a man in a hat and topcoat carrying 
a brief case attracted the most attention. 
They asked, “Who is he?” The girl who 
brought the picture announced, “Why, 
he’s a salesman.” Consternation could be 
noted on a few faces. One child said, 
*“‘He’s not a helper—he’s a pest.” (Ex- 
ample of bias). Someone asked, “‘Why is 
he a pest?” “He’s always ringing your 
doorbell and trying to sell junk.” 
Another child called out, ‘“‘No, he’s the 
Jewel Tea Man.” Another added, “He 
sells Christmas cards.” My question: 
“What do the rest of you think a sales- 
man is?” 

He’s a man or lady who comes to your door 
to sell lots of things. 

Sometimes children sell things; then they’re 
salesmen. 

I then asked, “What do you think 
would happen if everyone turned the 
salesman away and never bought any- 
thing from him?” 

A good example of critical thinking 
came in the answers to the above ques- 
tion. 

His feelings would be hurt. 

He’d never get any money. 
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He wouldn’t be able to buy anything for 
himself. 


If no one bought cars, the factory would ~* 


close—lots of men would be out of work. 
If the factory man didn’t work, he’d have 
no money. 


My daddy’s a doctor; nobody could pay _ $ 


Lots of things would stop. 

We'd have trouble. 

We concluded that the salesman came 
to help us and we should help him. He 
is a community helper, too. 

The next helpers discussed—police- 
man, fireman, farmer, milkman—were 
understood by the children. It was not 
too difficult to label them helpers. 

The discussion concerning teachers 
was interesting: 

A teacher helps you to have a happy day. 

A person you can talk to—even secrets. 

She is someone who can teach you some- 
thing you don’t know. 

A person who teaches you how to read and 
write. 

She always helps you. 

She takes you on trips. 

She listens to you. 

She is nice and does things for you. 

Not all teachers are nice. My brother’s 
teacher yells and he doesn’t learn anything. 


The above led me to ask, “If you 
could have any person you want to be 
your teacher, how would you like to have 
her look and act?” 

These answers were revealing: 


She should be nice and never yell. 
ing gives me headaches. 

I would like her to like to help me and play 
with me. 

She should dress pretty and have pretty 
clothes. 

She should know how to teach. 

She should be quiet. 

She should wear a pony tail. 

I would like her to teach me to read and 
lots of things. 

Help me when I need help. 

I'd like her to be like—(Here I was men- 
tioned). 

She should teach us things we don’t know. 

She shouldn’t help us too much. We can 
do things ourselves. 
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Yell- 





Let us say what we want. 
She. should. protect = 
‘gmile lots. 


She should : be funny. 


_ These are a few samples of the discus- 
sions; more will follow for our bulletin 
board is covered with pictures of helpers. 
The children brought them for discussion 
and evaluation as to whether they are 
helpers who touch our lives. Some 
helpers yet to be discussed are: surveyor, 
secretary, telephone man, scieutist, drug- 
gist, librarian, rabbi, priest, minister, 
architect, builder and others. 

To satisfy the interest for inquiry wait 
discovery, I can see imaginary trips to 
the oil fields as an outgrowth of our dis- 
cussion of the gasoline man. An example 
of this interest might be illustrated by 
the remarks at the time the gasoline man 
was discussed. “I know there are con- 
tainers for the gasoline under the ground, 
but where does he get more gasoline?” 

From oil wells, I know, because I saw some 
in Canada. 

I saw some when I went to Texas. 

Gasoline isn’t oil—oil is black. 

Don’t you know there are places, I forget 


the name, where they make —— out of 
oil? 


We decided to go into this more after 
finishing our discussion of helpers. 


Other studies I can foresee are: the 
study of building materials and their use 
in conjunction with the name “builder’’; 
scientific experiments (on first-grade 
level) because of their interest in the 
scientist and his work; a study of foods, 
marketing, money value because of the 
groceryman; a study of fire, its origin, 
use and effect on our lives because of 
the interest in the fireman; a deeper 
study of the telephone, its parts and 
value, because of the “telephone man.” 

Trips will be planned at the time of 
study to broaden the children’s knowl- 
edge and enrich their experience. 
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Patrons listening to records and tape recordings 


in Library’s Reference Room 


By H. A. TOLLEFSON 


A Library—Pivot for a Community 


When H. A. Tollefson was invited to write this article he was assistant 
director of the Louisville, Kentucky, Free Public Library. He is now chief 
librarian at Glendale, California, Public Library. He describes how books, 
magazines, recorded music and stories, music appreciation, motion pictures, 
story hours, and summer reading clubs contribute to the enrichment of 
children’s and youths’ lives. Other expanded services are also described. 


Tue Louisvitte Free Pusric Liprary 
is nationally and internationally known 
for its unusual services, and in the de- 
velopment of them those for children 
have not been neglected. The Board of 
Trustees, the Director and his staff are 
firmly convinced that a city of children 
who eagerly use the library will be a 
city of well-informed adults in the vears 
to come. 
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To promote and maintain the inter- 
est of children in good reading and in 
the fine arts a many-faceted library pro- 
gram is carried on in Louisville. This 
program is geared to all age levels from 
pre-school children through those in the 
eighth grade. Upon graduation from the 
eighth grade a child may obtain an adult 
card and enjoy the equally varied range 
of library services available to adults. 
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Basic to the children’s program is a 
earefully selected collection of books. 
The Children’s Department of the Main 
Library and each of ten full-time branch 
librarians have annual budget allocations 
for purchase of new children’s books. To 
assist the busy branch librarians, the 
Director of Children’s Work reads all 
new books purchased for that department 
and tape records reviews of them. Re- 
corded reviews are available on request 
by the children’s librarians and are 
played for them via a direct telephone 
wire network which connects the Audio- 
Visual Department of the Main Library 
to all ten of the full-time branches. 


Special Collection 
of Materials 


Separate from the general children’s 
collection in the Main Library is a 
special collection of materials for excep- 
tional children. The purchase of these 
expensive materials was made possible 
by a $2,000 gift from the Nettelroth 
Estate. There are large print sight-saving 
books for very nearsighted children, 
lightweight books for crippled children, 
special readers for semi-retarded chil- 
dren, bocks for children with psycholog- 
ical problems, books and foreign lan- 
guage records for academically advanced 
children and talking books for blind 
children. The Nettelroth Collection is 
shelved in the Parents’ Room, which is 
adjacent to the Children’s Reading Room 
in the Main Library. The Parents’ Room 
also houses children’s records, reference 
books, and materials for parents and 
others who work with children. 


Early Start in Literature 


This wonderful world of books is an 
unreal world, however, unless children 
really want to enter it. Youngsters going 
to the Louisville library are made to 
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feel that to come to the library is an im- 
portant and happy event and they get an 
early start. 


In the spring and fall pre-school story 
hours are held in the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the Main Library. Each “semes- 
ter” was originally planned for one 
morning a week for eight weeks, but 
registration has been so heavy that each 
week’s program is repeated. While young 
children are listening to stories or play- 
ing games in the Children’s Room, their 
mothers are in the adjoining Parents’ 
Room taking a course in children’s litera- 
ture. For non-scheduled four- and five- 
year-old visitors the Main Library and 
the branches have good collections of pic- 
ture books; children’s stories are played 
by the Audio-Visual Department, on re- 
quest, for earphone listening. Children’s 
records are also available in all the full- 
time agencies of the Louisville system 
and, to aid parents who wish to start a 
home collection, the Children’s Depart- 
ment staff and the Junior League of 
Louisville cooperate in the publication 
of the bimonthly Children’s Record Re- 


view Service. 


Library-School Cooperation 


When children reach school age more 
library vistas open before them and the 
Louisville schools (public and private) 
cooperate fully in the development of 
good reading habits. Class visits to the 
Main Library are the norm rather than 
the exception. In 1959 a total of 9,147 
elementary and junior high school chil- 
dren toured the Main Library with their 
teachers. The Children’s Work Director 
and branch librarians further encourage 
library use by regularly visiting schools. 
Classroom collections are placed in the 
Jefferson County Elementary Schools 
each fall, and any teacher whose class is 
studying a certain subject may borrow 
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one book per child for supplementary 
reading and keep them for eight weeks 
instead of the customary four. Library- 
sponsored vacation reading clubs keep 
interest alive through the summer 
months. 


Book-related and cultural activities 
are carried on throughout the year in 
the Main Library and the full-time 
branch libraries. 


Musical Opportunities 


In the Main Library the Children’s 
Department has a weekly combination 
film and story hour which is always well 
attended. The branches also have regular 
story or story-film hours and introduce 
children to good music with the annual 
“Introduction to Music” series. This is 
another example of the interweaving of 
the opportunities for culture in Louis- 
ville. 


Through an arrangement with the 
Louisville Orchestra each section of the 
orchestra, in turn, visits each branch 
library. One week the string section 
will be at a particular branch, the next 
week the woodwinds, and the next the 
brass section. Each musician in a section 
explains his or her instrument to the 
assembled children and then together 
they play a short program for them. As 
a follow-up the full orchestra puts on 
children’s concerts in one of Louisville’s 
larger auditoriums. This series has 
always attracted capacity audiences and 
through it the children not only get an 
understanding of the instruments of the 
orchestra but also gain an early appre- 
ciation of good music. 


“The Christmas Story” exhibit in 
Library’s Junior Art Gallery 


Art Exhibitions and Workshops 


Another cultural program of interest 
and importance is provided by the Junior 
Art Gallery, located on the third floor 
of the Main Library. Organized in 1949 
under the joint sponsorship of the li- 
brary, the Junior League of Louisville, 
and the Louisville Fund (a cultural com- 
munity chest), the gallery’s basic func- 
tion is to expose children to original and 
fine works of art with the purpose of en- 
couraging them to be creative themselves. 
Paintings, sculpture and other art ob- 
jects are borrowed from museums and 
galleries all over the United States; and 
each exhibit is built around a central 
theme such as “The Christmas Story,” 
“The City,” or “Industrial Design.” 
During the two to three months a partic: 
ular exhibit is open to the public, super- 
vised workshops are held three after- 
noons a week for children up to high 
school age. Brushes, paints, clay and 
other art materials are provided free of 
charge. On Saturday mornings art 
classes are taught. In 1959, during the 
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219 days the Junior Art Gallery was 
open, there were 18,100 children and 
adult visitors, with 2,957 children par- 
ticipating in the workshop activities. 


Books, magazines, recorded music and 
stories, music appreciation, motion pic- 
tures, story hours, summer reading clubs 
—all contribute to enriching the cultural 
and intellectual life of Louisville’s chil- 
dren. Nor are they neglected when they 
become young adults. 


Childhood Interests Continued 


Graduation from the eighth grade 
qualifies a boy or girl for an adult bor- 
rower’s card, and the library’s services 
for adults are designed to continue inter- 
est through life. 


Books, yes—a wealth of the best fic- 
tion and non-fiction available! Maga- 


zines, yes—both popular and technical! 
But, in addition to these, services not cus- 
tomarily offered by public libraries to 
their patrons! Director C. R. Graham 
feels that everything possible should be 


Film library of Audio-Visual Department 


done to saturate his community with op- 
portunities for culture and _ self-educa- 
tion. 

To further interest in and knowledge 
of good art the library has a collection 
of 278 framed works of art. Good prints 
are purchased and framed individually 
to complement the pictures. These circu- 
late for two months on an adult card and 
it is seldom that there are more than 
three or four on the shelf which are 
not reserved. 

For music lovers and patrons inter- 
ested in poetry and drama, the Main Li- 
brary has 2,500 long-play albums and 
the full-time branches all have sizeable 
collections. Five albums may be bor- 
rowed at one time and kept for a week. 
Opera scores and sheet music are also 
available for home circulation. 

Other circulating non-book materials 
include a collection of over 1,300 16mm 
sound motion pictures and 800 film 
strips. These may be borrowed for one- 
day use by community groups, schools 
and individuals. An average of 75,000 
















Louisvillians see library-owned films 
each month. The collection of films is 
also used for the story hours and for 
adult film forums. 


Radio, Television, Natural Science 
and History Museum 


Unique among public libraries, the 
Louisville Free Public Library owns and 
operates two FM radio stations, WFPK 
and WFPL. WFPK broadcasts serious 
music and WFPL non-musical programs. 
Both stations are on the air daily from 
9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. During the 
school year, from 9:00 a.m. to 2:00 
p.-m., WFPK broadcasts programs es- 
pecially selected for the elementary 
schools of Jefferson County. For patrons 
who would like to tune in but who do not 
own FM sets, the library has eighty FM 
radios which circulate free for a week 
and may be kept longer than that for 
ten cents a day. 

The library’s radio engineers also op- 
erate a closed circuit telephone wire 
network which has direct lines to nine- 
teen points in the library ‘system, to the 
University of Louisville, General Hos- 
pital, and to a number of schools and 

_colleges in the area. Programs or indi- 
‘ vidual recordings are played on request. 
To backstop the wire network and the 
two radio stations the library has almost 
8,000 recordings and 30,000 programs 
on disc and audio tape. 

Television was recognized early in 
Louisville as a powerful medium for edu- 
cation. When commercial television first 
came: to the city the library purchased 
sets for the Main Library and the branch- 
es. Until home sets became common an 
average of 1,800 men, women and chil- 
dren sat nightly watching television in 
Louisville’s libraries. 


Photos, courtesy. Louisville, Ky., Free Public Library 
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Since 1952 the library has produced 
Lure of the Library, a weekly half-hour 
show broadcast through the courtesy of 
commercial station WHAS-TV. In 1958 
the LFPL scored another first among 
public libraries by going on the air with 
its own educational television station, 
At present WFPK-TV (UHF Channel 
15) is operated by the Jefferson County 
Board of Education for school use only, 
but plans are under way to make it a 
community station with adult program- 
ing. 

To round out its active program the 
Louisville Free Public Library owns a 
Natural Science and History Museum, 
provides meeting rooms for Great Book 
Discussion groups and organizations of 
a non-political, nonsectarian nature, and 
in cooperation with the University of 
Louisville has free neighborhood college 
classes in several of the branch libraries. 

And, if it starts to rain while you are 
in the library, don’t worry. You’ve been 
taken care of. You can check out a book 
bag for your books and records and a 
large black umbrella to get you home 
without that soggy feeling in your sinus. 
This is your free public library, truly a 
“pivot for the community.” 
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Please Explore Here! 


By MURL DEUSING 


Murl Deusing, director of the Museum 
of Science and Natural History of the 
im, Academy of Science, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, describes children’s activities. 
Museums are an open invitation to 
children to explore and learn, but they 
also motivate children to explore be- 
yond their walls. 









































[suspect THAT, AS A GROUP, CHILDREN 
are the greatest explorers in the world. 
They have what it takes—a vibrant curi- 
osity and a deep desire for first-hand ex- 
periences. Museums, stressing as they 
do the presentation of real specimens and 
objects often in a realistic setting, offer 
great opportunities for first-hand experi- 
ence with the unknown. It is no wonder 
that children, with their driving curiosity 
about the world around them, find the 
museum a challenging opportunity to ex- 
plore and grasp it with considerable zest 
and enthusiasm. Museums are well aware 
that such compelling curiosity, when used 
intelligently, will produce creative en- 
deavor; and they deliberately plan their 
exhibits and their educational programs 
toward this goal. 


Most science museums have come a 
long way from the tedious and dusty ar- 
ray of specimens once typical of their 
kind. The gloomy museum halls have 
become light and cheerful, and good de- 
sign is making them attractive. Exhibits 
now tell a story, develop understanding, 
present experiences that motivate and 
challenge the visitor. Specimens, models, 
diagrams and graphics are combined to 
visualize the story and make it vital to 
the viewer. Push-button exhibits not only 
add action but also solicit participation 
of the museum visitor, thus increasing 
his interest in the exhibit. Probably the 
most important part of the exhibit is the 
label. It must be short and interesting 
and yet contain enough information to 
develop an understanding of the subject. 
Only after you have tried to explain in 
three short sentences how a satellite stays 
in orbit around the earth will you under- 
stand the problems confronting the writer 
of museum labels. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Sequential Story 


In the St. Louis Museum of Science 
and Natural History, we explain our ex- 
hibits in a developing sequence so that 
one experience leads to the next in an un- 
folding story. Our new Flight Hall, for 
example, has three sections: “The Bird 
as a Flying Machine,” which presents the 
principles of aerodynamics from nature; 
“How Man Learned To Fly,” which pre- 
sents the struggle of man to master his 
environment through flight; and “Reach- 
ing for the Moon,” which presents man’s 
problems as he stands on the threshold 
of space. 


“The Bird as a Flying Machine” starts 
right out with a question, “What Keeps 
the Bird Up?” Having challenged the 
curiosity of the visitor, we help him to- 
ward understanding by explaining Ber- 
noulli’s Principle and inviting him to see 
how the principle works with a push- 
button exhibit. Before the visitor is 
aware of what is happening, he finds 
himself comparing the primary feathers 
on a bird to airplane propellors, check- 
ing the lightness and strength of a bird’s 
skeleton, and noting the efficiency of the 
bird’s engine and fuel systems. 


More than face lifting has been going 
on at museums. They have also come a 
long way in developing educational pro- 
grams for children and youth. These 
programs are of two kinds: those de- 
signed for school-class visits and those 
provided for children out of school. 


Planned School Visits 


The school visit is no longer a spur- 
of-the-moment holiday from the class- 
rooms but a field trip calculated to bring 
maximum results. The subjects offered 
by the museum are correlated as closely 
as possible to the school curriculum. We 
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require advance registration for a schoo} 

visit; about ten days before the scheduled |) 
visit, the teacher receives our Teacher's |) 
Guide. This provides the teacher witha |) 
lesson planned for the museum visit, af) 
vocabulary list of new words, and help §} 
in motivating the children for the muse §} 
um visit. It suggests follow-up activities | 
to be used in the classroom after the | 
museum visit, with possible questions for §} 
panel discussions, possibilities for dram J 
atizations, topics for research reading | 


and written activities, and creative ac 
tivities in art and science projects. The 
Teacher’s Guide has a bibliography of 
visual aids and books available from the 
audio-visual and public libraries. 


If the teacher has used the guide to 
prepare his class for the museum visit, 
the children arrive eager and ready for 
their museum experience. They watch 
and participate in a demonstration lesson 
that uses the best of visual aids, includ- 
ing specimens from the museum collee- 
tion, live animals and special equipment, 
such as the projection microscope, vac: 
uum pumps and Geiger counters. They 
may watch the museum teacher make an 
electric motor from nails, wire and a dry 
cell battery to demonstrate the part that 
magnetism plays in electric power pro- 
duction; or they may be permitted to 


handle a live (and tame) snake to learn 
that snakes are not necessarily cold and 
certainly not slimy. The museum teacher’ 
makes a special attempt in everything ke 


does to get as close to reality as possible, 


for he knows that the closer he can come: 
to reality the more effective the learning 


experience will be. 


The children also visit the exhibit halls 


equipped with a guide sheet, a pencil and’ 


a clip board on .which to write. The 
guide sheet not only helps the children to. 
find the exhibits pertaining to the muse- 
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um lesson but also presents questions 
which can be answered by examining 
the exhibits. These questions help pupils 
to observe accurately and to make deduc- 
tions from their observations. A docent 
helps the children to learn by seeing. 
After the lesson is over, each member of 
the class receives a science fun sheet con- 
taining interesting stories, puzzles and 
suggestions for experiments and projects 
which can be done at home. 


Out-of-School Experiences 


Our museum also provides for out-of- 
school science experiences for young 
people. Every Saturday, the museum is 
loaded to capacity with science classes. 
Under such subject titles as “Marvels 
Around You” and “The Earth and Be- 
yond,” youngsters from the elementary 
grade levels explore the world around 
them through science. On the junior high 


school !.vel, the children receive an op- 











portunity to explore various sciences and 


| test their interest in them. Subjects such 
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Looking at a model of a space ship 


as Human Biology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Biology-Specialties and Earth Science 
are offered. Children’s science courses 
run for eight weeks with a two-hour ses- 
sion each Saturday. Demonstrations, ex- 
periments and projects are used to enrich 
the science experiences of children. 
They soon find themselves making pin- 
hole cameras (and they really work), 
sundials and leaf prints and performing 
simple chemical and physical experi- 
ments. Our objective is to develop an 
interest in the sciences by presenting chil- 
dren and youth with an opportunity to 
learn through first-hand experience. We 
hope that the science interest developed 
during the elementary and junior high 
school years will continue at the senior 
high school level. 


Museums are an open invitation to ex- 
plore the world around you. Their busi- 
ness is to create curiosity which they can 
satisfy only in part, leaving a need and 
an urge to seek further satisfaction. 
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“The Boy and His Kite” 


By JEAN COLLIVER 


Studying Children | 


Through Paintings 


Jean Colliver, kindergarten teacher, Theodore Potter School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, reports a study of children’s paintings which is one indication of 


children’s growth. 


Dunne tue pay’s ActIviTIES, CHIL- 
dren in the kindergarten produce quan- 
tities of fresh, spontaneous paintings. 
These individual expressions can be 
more than forms of art to be en- 
joyed and admired; they can become val- 
uable tools to help the teacher learn more 
about the children. A study of the con- 
tents of the children’s paintings and the 
changes that occur in them will provide 
new avenues for knowing the children in 
the kindergarten. 

With this in mind, the writer set out 
to do some child study in her classroom 
through the examination of the children’s 
easel paintings. Two simple techniques 
were used to collect evidence of the chil- 
dren’s creative growth: keep and study 
all the paintings for a four-week period; 
record the informal statements made by 
the children about their work. At the end 
of the period of study, there were one 
hundred fourteen paintings created by 
forty-two children to be examined and 
analyzed. 
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Stages of Growth 


To interpret the significant growth that 
children manifest through their easel 
paintings, we need to know the develop- 
mental sequence of creative art expres- 
sion. Young children pass through a 
number of clearly defined stages in their 
artistic development.’ In the beginning, 
a child experiments: he splashes paint 
on paper, he daubs, he makes rhythmic 
lines. This is the period of manipulation. 


As the child begins to attach meanings 
to his efforts, he progresses to the sym- 
bolic stage. Although these early sym- 
bols have definite meaning to the child, 
they are so crude that it would be difficult 
for anyone to recognize them. Rapid de- 
velopments and equally surprising re- 
gressions which are so characteristic to 
kindergarten work are indicative of the 
period of symbolism. 

1Charles D. Gaitskell and Margaret R. Gaitskell, Art 
anata = Poy rape (Peoria, Ill: Chas. A. 
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Realistic art expression becomes in- 
creasingly important as the child in the 
kindergarten matures. When the child 
settles on his own distinctive style for de- 
picting people, he makes his entrance 
into the schematic period of artistic de- 
velopment. This formula—‘“the schema” 
—expresses the child’s concept of a hu- 
man being in a way that is satisfying to 
him, and it is repeated with little varia- 
tion during the period of middle child- 
hood.” 


Many Stages in One Group 


Although it is important and necessary 
for us to be aware of this pattern of de- 
velopment, there is danger for anyone 
who interprets it literally. Kindergarten 
children do not confine themselves to one 
stage of development. A look at chil- 
dren’s work collected during a month- 
long study reveals great variety of 
growth that exists in a group of kinder- 
garten children. Moreover, in the work 
of individual children we find examples 
of manipulation, symbolism, and the be- 


2Daniel M. Mendelowitz, Children Are Artiste (Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1958), 140 pp. 





“Pretty Colors 
and Me” 


ginnings of the schematic stage. Not only 
will there be fluctuations in the child’s 
symbols but there will also be variations 
in the way the child uses the activity. 
He may use the painting activity to make 
a simple portrayal of a satisfying experi- 
ence, to express a disturbing idea gro- 
tesquely, or to gain pleasure by merely 
playing with an appealing medium. 

Painting at the easel is an activity that 
appeals to most kindergarten children. 
Forty-two of the fifty children studied 
created one or more paintings during the 
period of study. Of the eight children 
whose work was not represented, six 
were absent intermittently and two never 
chose to paint. Boys and girls enjoyed 
the painting activity almost equally well, 
with the exception of a few girls in the 
Advanced Group who found easel paint- 
ing especially enticing and who returned 
to it frequently during the study. 

The children reaffirmed verbally that 
painting was a popular activity for, in 
response to the question, “What do you 
like to do best of all at work-time?” more 
children replied in favor of painting than 
any other activity. Block building, paper 















construction and housekeeping play were 
their respective second, third and fourth 
choices. 


Manipulative Stage 


Most children in the Beginning Group, 
which included the children who were 
becoming oriented to school living and 
who were having their primary expe- 
riences with art materials, were in the 
manipulative stage, acquainting them- 
selves with the characteristics and the 
possibilities of the medium. These early 
paintings were devoid of unity and com- 
position—daubs and masses of color to 
the adult; “colors” or “painting” to the 
child. The children in the manipulative 
or pre-symbol stage did little verbalizing 
about their paintings. Often, a quiet smile 
was the young child’s response to the 
adult’s comment about his effort. The 
production of the painting was its own 
reward. 


As the study progressed and the chil- 
dren gained better control over the 
medium, they began to select shapes that 
were pleasing to them. Sometimes an 
entire page would be covered with the 
repetition of one shape. The children 
added a new word to their vocabulary; it 
was fun to make a “design.” 


Symbols of Expression 


Shapes began to turn into symbols as 
the children became adjusted to kinder- 
garten and familiar with the painting 
activity. Although most of the new chil- 
dren studied were still manipulating 
colors at the end of the study, there were 
some new children who had begun to 
produce symbols that had meaning to 
them. The children who had discovered 
their first symbols had more to say about 
their paintings. They expressed them- 
selves with lists of words (a house, the 
sun, etc.), and they often called attention 
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to their new-found symbols by pointing 
to them as they named them. 

The majority of the paintings pro. 
duced by the children in the Advanced 
Group, which was composed of second- 
semester kindergarten children, con. 
tained recognizable symbols of expres. 
sion. These children could produce 
symbols at will to depict objects within 
their environment. They were using the 
painting activity as a means for both 
personal expression and communication, 
Their paintings portrayed a_ simple 
theme, for the children had selected 
actual experiences as the subject matter 
for their paintings. 

With the aid of the Easel Age Scale as 
devised by Beatrice Lantz and published 
by the California Test Bureau, the writer 
was able to ascertain that social and 
emotional development are important to 
mental progress. As the child became ad- 
justed to school living, his Easel Age 
Score increased from the lowest end of 
the scale to a rating that was probably 
a valid indication of his mental ability, 
There was also evidence of the child’s 
increasing readiness or maturity in the 
development of his verbalizations about 
his work. The children progressed from 
limited verbal explanations of their 
work, through rambling descriptions of 
their symbols, to concise statements 
about their paintings. 

Easel painting can be a valuable 


medium for helping the teacher learn 


more about the children in his class- 


room. However, it is the wise teacher 
who constantly remembers that creative 
art expression is only one indication of! 
a child’s growth. Each child comes to the 
kindergarten as an individual. He brings. 
his own unique personality, his skills 


and interests, his fears and joys. And yet; 


before we can understand and help the 
child, we must know what to expect from: 


him. 
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Ir 1s 6:30 IN THE MORNING AS TEN-YEAR-OLD 
Sutarmo steps through the doorway of his 
home in the village of Sumberkates in East 
Java. His home is a bamboo hut with tile 
roof and clean, packed dirt floor. He arose 
about an hour ago from the bamboo mat on 
which he slept. He has folded his sarong, 
eaten breakfast (a bowl of rice with some 
fish or vegetable and a cup of tea), ironed his 
short-sleeved shirt and short pants. He is now 
teady for school. 


His school is just a few blocks away, at 
the edge of the small village. It is located on 
the side of the main road through the village, 
a U-shaped building with a play-yard in the 
front or open end of the U. The building 
has concrete walls about four feet high, open 
space for another three or four feet, then the 


Elementary school at 
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By ALWIN V. MILLER 


Children Are World Wide 


..- In Indonesia 


eaves of a red tile roof. The building has been 
whitewashed many times, the last time just 
before school opened. On a Sunday morning 
in August, Sutarmo’s father, with many other 
fathers, replaced the broken tiles, repainted 
and repaired the building. 

As Sutarmo enters the schoolyard, he greets 
his schoolmates enthusiastically and cheer- 
fully, just as small boys do all over the world. 
They play soccer until 7:30 when the school 
bell rings. 

At the sound of the bell, the students line 
up in front of their classroom and await the 
signal of the teacher before entering the room. 
The first task of the morning is to clean the 
school. Because the school has little money 
for operation, the school cleaning is done by 
the students. 

(Continued on next page) 


Vebon Sirih, Djakarta 
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National and Regional Langucgzs 


The school day is divided into seven class 
periods of forty minutes_each, with two fifteen- 
minute rest periods. The school is dismissed 
at 12:40. 


Sutarmo will study his regional language 
which in Sumberkates is Javanese. The lan- 
guage lessons will include study in reading, 
composition and conversation. (In other 
regions of Indonesia, students of the first 
through third grades will study Madurese or 
Sundanese, or Batak or another of the more 
than 200 regional languages which are spoken 
within this great archipelago.) Other courses 
Sutarmo will study during his grade include: 
arithmetic, writing, drawing and singing. He 
will have two periods a week of physical 
training. The physical training will consist of 
outdoor activities, such as running, jumping, 
soccer and stick-ball (a variation of baseball 
played with a rubber ball and a bat). 


Sutarmo will spend one period each week 
studying health principles. Another period 
will be devoted to moral training. He will 
also study two subjects which had not pre- 
viously been included in his program. These 
two subjects are Natural Science and the 
Indonesian language. Indonesian, a Malayan 
language, is the national language of Indo- 
nesia. In its present form, it is a relatively 
new language, having come into general use 
after independence was proclaimed in 1945. 
Indonesian does not replace the regional lan- 
guage, but its use makes possible communica- 
tion among groups of people and among the 
various islands. 


Let’s look in on one class period—Natural 
Science. Several weeks ago the students dug 
a ditch about nine feet wide, twelve feet long 
and two feet deep. After the first rain, when 
the ditch had filled with water, some seventy- 
five fish were placed in the pond. Food is 
placed in. the pond at regular intervals and 
the number of fish in the pond is rapidly 
increasing. The teacher says, “Today we are 


going to check our fish pond.” 


The students rise and march outside the 
building where they line up in double file. 
At a signal from the teacher, they proceed 
to the fish pond. Along the way, the children 
view the luxuriant growth along the pathway 
and the cloudless sky above. They listen to the 
birds as they sing and chirp their way from 
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bush to tree to ground and back again. At 
the pond, the children gather around the 
teacher as they check the growing number 
and increasing size of the fish in their pond. 
After some discussion of the progress of their 
project, they form into double file again and 
return to the clasroom ready to take up 
another subject. 


Teacher’s Preparation 


Sutarmo’s teacher is a young man. He has 
completed elementary school (six years) and 
is a graduate of an SGB (Sekolah Guru, B 
grade), a-four-year teacher training school. 
This school, roughly equivalent to an Ameri- 
can high school, trains teachers for the ele- 
mentary grades. As a part of the upgrading 
process for Indonesian teachers, which is 
being aided by American advisers, the SGB 
are being transformed into academic or voca- 
tional high schools. Within the next few years, 
all new elementary school teachers will be 
graduates of an SGA (Sekolah Guru, A 
grade), a four-year teacher training school 
for junior high school graduates. 


One of the major problems facing the 
teachers is the shortage of textbooks and other 
teaching materials, which is why the United 
States has aided Indonesia in obtaining books. 
Since there are not enough books for every 
student to have one, the books must be left 
in the schoolroom. There are well-written, in- 
expensive readers of the comic-book style 
which some students can purchase; but many 
cannot afford even these. In every village 
there are used book dealers who keep these 
books in circulation through steadily reducing 
prices, 


Indonesia’s elementary schools are seriously 
short of buildings and books. Heroic efforts 
by parents have resulted. in many new build- 
ings in the thirteen years since independence 
was proclaimed. The government has and con- 
tinues to devote strenuous efforts to making 
an elementary school education available to 
every child. Such a goal is attainable in the 
near future, but today only seventy per cent 
of the children between six and twelve are 
in school. 
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News HERE and THERE 


By ALBERTA L. MEYER 


Extension of Education Downward 


Two educational organizations have re- 
cently taken a stand favoring extension of 
education downward for children under six. 

The following Resolution No. 18 was ap- 
proved at the 1960 meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators: 


“The Association reaffirms its belief that publicly 
supported kindergartens are an essential and integral 
part of the educational program.” 


At its meeting in March the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
approved the following resolutions: 


“No. 9. Retention and Expansion of Kindergartens: 

“Whereas: the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development has previously gone on 
record favoring the establishment of sound kinder- 
garten education: therefore 

“Be it resolved: That the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development reaffirm its 
belief that kindergartens are a most essential part 
of the educational program. 

“Be it further resolved: That members of the 
Association urge boards of education to retain their 
existing kindergarten programs and to provide them 
where they do not now exist even under economic 
duress.” 

“No. 10. State Supervision of Kindergarten and 
Nursery Schools: 

“Whereas, the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers has taken the position that the State 
Departments of Education are the responsible 
agencies for the education program in their respective 
states and 

“Whereas: there are an increasing number of 
schools for young children which are organized and 
established by individuals and parent groups, 

“Therefore be it resolved: That State Departments 
of Education provide supervision and leadership for 
early childhood education (nursery schools and 
kindergartens) .” 


Both of these statements add emphasis to 
one of the major areas of focus in the ACEI 
Plan of Action for 1959-61. ACEI welcomes 
this evidence of support. 


Review of the American Educational System 
This is the title of a statement by Lawrence 


G. Derthick, United States Commissioner of 
Education, on February 3, 1960, before the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives. Request 
a copy from your Congressman. 

Mr. Derthick replies to the criticisms of 
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Admiral Rickover regarding the American 
public schools. He says in part, “I am con- 
vinced that certain of his proposals would be 
exceedingly destructive to our tradition of 
respect for the individual and to some of the 
best hopes and dreams which Americans have 
for their children and our country. His criti- 
cisms, and those of others, need to be evalu- 
ated and placed in perspective.” At another 
point he says, “A school system reflects the 
kind of society that gives it support. Our 
desire to protect the individual right, free- 
doms, and opportunities of our people is so 
different from the aims of the Soviets that 
we could not possibly imagine patterning our 
schools after their system.” 

In addition to this section of the report 
there is a review of the fundamental issues 
of American education. The whole statement 
is a basic document which should be useful 
to all those concerned with the American 
public school system. 


Childhood Education Center 

Since the Association moved into the Child- 
hood Education Center at 3615 Wisconsin 
Avenue, N. W., the number of visitors has 
increased. A city-wide church group has had 
a conference with a staff member on books 
and other materials suitable for use in church 
schools, and three nearby ACE branches have 
inquired about meetings in the building. 

One of the advantages of moving into our 
own building is that we have space to set up 
our own addressing and mailing system. The 
first steps toward the accomplishment of this 
aim have already been taken. Speedaumat ad- 
dressing equipment and supplies have been 
ordered. It is hoped that by August we will 
be able to handle the mailing of Ca1LpHoop 
EpucaTIOoN ourselves. This promises to result 
in faster service, greater accuracy and con- 
trol of the operation at a considerable saving. 

The ACEI Center Furnishings Committee 
has met several times and has drawn up a 
plan providing for immediate needs and a 
long-term master plan providing for gradual 
purchase »i rzeded furniture and equipment. 

The ACEI ixecutive Board has under con- 
sideration a policy governing the display of 
equipment and supplies in the Center. This 
will be announced to manufacturers as soon 
as possible after Board action is completed. 

Arrangements have been made for a display 
of art work by children of Paris kindergartens 
depicting their impressions of their city. 
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Scheduled from July 1 through September 30, 
this display will be featured during the dedi- 
cation. Dedication ceremonies have been set 
for Sunday, August 14, Alice Miel, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be one of the featured speakers. 
Further details will be announced later. 

Please consider this your personal invita- 
tion to attend. In addition to the dedication 
program, plans are being formulated for a 
one-day conference on August 15. 


Pre-Registration 








or . 
Dedication Day 
August 14, 1960 


C1 I plan to attend the Dedication Ceremony 
at the Childhood Education Center. Please 
send me further information. 


C) Please send list of hotels. 





(Name) 





(Street Address) 





i is pian el ls sak ec ger eke si ocala al 


(City and State) 


p—--------------- 





Newbery-Caldecott Medal Awards 


Joseph Krumgold and Marie Hall Ets were 
recently announced as recipients of the 1960 
Newbery-Caldecott Medals for the most dis- 
tinguished children’s books published in 1959. 
Selections were made by the Newbery-Calde- 
cott Awards Committee, Children’s Services 
Division, American Library Association. 

The John Newbery Medal, given annually 
since 1922, went to Joseph Krumgold for 
Onion John (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.). Mr. 
Krumgold received the Newbery Medal in 


1954 for . . . And Now Miguel. This is the 
first time anyone has received the medal more 
than once. Runners-up for the Newbery Medal 
were: Jean George for My Side of the Moun. 
tain (E. P. Dutton & Co.); Gerald Johnson 
for America Is Born (William Morrow & 
Co.) ; Carol Kendall for The Gammage Cup 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co.). 

The Randolph Caldecott Medal, awarded 
annually since 1938 to the artist of the year’s 
most distinguished American picture book, 
was won by Marie Hall Ets for Nine Days 
to Christmas (Viking Press). Runners-up for 
the Caldecott Medal were: Adrienne Adams 
for Houses from the Sea, by Alice E. Goudey 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons); Maurice Sendak 
for Moon Jumpers, by Janice May Udry 
(Harper & Brothers). 


Bibliography for First-Grade Children 


A list of over one hundred recently pub- 
lished, easy-to-read books for first-grade chil- 
dren has been compiled by Patrick Groff, San 
Diego State College, California. All titles are 
judged to be of first-grade level in reading 
difficulty. A copy may be secured from Mr. 
Groff by sending thirty cents and a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


National Girls Club Week 


May 8-14 has been set aside as a special 
week to observe the fifteenth anniversary of 
Girls Clubs of America, Inc. Girls Clubs oper- 
ate in approximately ninety-two communities 
and place emphasis on five aspects of total 
fitness: social, emotional, physi::al, mental and 
spiritual. Girls Clubs of America has as its 
main purpose the provision of daily after- 
school programs exclusively for girls between 
the ages of six and sixteen. 





I hereby give to the Building Fund of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, a cor- 
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Columbia and now having offices at 3615 Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, D. C., the sum 
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Editor, ELIZABETH HODGES 


THE COWBOY ON THE RANCH. By Louise 
Lee Floethe. Pictures by Richard Floethe. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 
5th Ave., 1959. Unpaged. $2.75. This attrac- 


| tive book takes the reader around the year 


with the modern cowboy. With the Wyoming 
mountains in the distance, the cowboy “rides- 
fence,” rounds up the calves for branding in 
the spring, takes fat steers to market, rides in 
the Saturday rodeo, and feeds his cattle when 
the bitter snows of winter come, Easy-to-read 
text and bright pictures make this an excel- 
lent choice for five- to nine-year-olds.—E.H. 


_ “EXCUSE ME—CERTAINLY!” By Louis 


Slobodkin. New York: Vanguard Press, 424 

Madison Ave., 1959. Unpaged. $2.75. A 
new book of manners for the very young is 
always welcome. In humorous jingles and gay 
pictures, this companion volume to the 
author’s Thank You—Youw’re Welcome re- 
cords the reformation of one Willie White 
who “was not very polite. He did not say 
‘Excuse me’ when it was right.” In the first 


| _ of the book he is brash, rude and noisy; 


ut, being a bright boy, he learns that it is 
great fun to be polite. Willie’s contemporaries 
may learn from his example; in any case, they 
will enjoy knowing him. Ages 4-6.—E.H. 


FRANCIS MARION: SWAMP FOX OF THE 
REVOLUTION. By Beryl Williams and 
Samuel Epstein. New York: Julian Messner, 
8 W. 40th St., 1956. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

THE SWAMP FOX OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By Stewart H. Holbrook. Illustrated by 
Ernest Richardson. New York: Random 
House, 457 Madison Ave., 1959. Pp. 180. 
$1.95. These two excellent biographies of 

a remarkable national hero are authentic and 

readable. Both focus on the personality and 

character of the man who, almost single- 
handedly, held the British forces at bay in the 

Southern theater of the war. The greatest 

guerilla fighter of the Revolution, Marion 

headed the small band of ragged, hungry 
backwoodsmen and planters which terrorized 
the Redcoats by swift raids and spectacular 
escapes into the South Carolina swamps. The 

Holbrook book is shorter and somewhat 

simpler than the Williams and Epstein bi- 

ography. Both are straightforward accounts 
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of an exciting phase of the Revolution. Ages 
10-14.—E.H. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF POETRY. 
Selected with a commentary by Louis Unter- 
meyer. Illustrated by Joan Walsh Anglund. 
New York: Golden Press, Inc., 630 5th 
Ave., 1959, Pp. 324. $4.95. “Goldencraft” 
edition $6.65. A famous anthologist and 

a gifted artist have combined their talents to 
produce a book of lasting delight for the 
whole family. Four hundred poems, chosen 
for quality and appeal to children, are ar- 
ranged in twelve categories: “Creatures of 
Every Kind,” “Wide, Wonderful World,” 
“Around the Year,” etc. The verses, ranging 
from Chaucer and William Blake to E. E. 
Cummings and Ogden Nash, include “the 
nimble and the nonsensical as well as the 
greatly meaningful.” Joan Anglund’s highly 
individual drawings are humorous, droll, 
fanciful or dramatic to suit the mood of the 
poem illustrated. All ages.—E.H. 


LOVE IS A SPECIAL WAY OF FEELING. 
Written and illustrated by Joan Walsh 
Anglund. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 750 3d Ave., 1960. Unpaged. $1.75. A 

warm and tender book telling children that 

“love is found in unexpected places,” as “when 

we first discover a beautiful thing”; that 

“love starts in little ways” and that “love 

comes quietly” and “stays inside your heart 

for the rest of your life.” A small book for a 

small child, but with meaning for all ages. 

Charmingly illustrated in color.—E.H. 


PARANA, BOY OF THE AMAZON. By 
Francis Maziere. Photographs by Domi- 
nique Darbois. Adapted from the French. 
Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 1010 W. 
Washington Blud., 1959. Pp. 47. $2.25 net. 

RIKKA AND RINDJI, CHILDREN OF BALI. 
Story and photographs by Dominique Dar- 
bois. Adapted from the French, Chicago: 
Follett Publishing Co., 1010 W. Washington 
Blvd., 1959. Pp. 47. $2.25 net. These are 

the first two titles in Follett’s new “Children 

of the World” series, the purpose of which 
is to help boys and girls see that children are 
much alike the world over, in spite of differ- 
ences in skin color and ways of living. This 
purpose is accomplished by presenting hand- 
some photographs and brief descriptions of 
children in situations and activities character- 
istic of their native lands. Both books succeed 


in capturing the charm and color of the com- 
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IN EVERY 
ELEMENTARY 


GRADE 
THROUGH 


EVERY 
CURRICULUM 
AREA* 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE Js THE INDISPENSABLE TEACHING : 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 





SERS ee SR IRR 


signed for thorough coverage of every cur- 
iulum area, The Book of Knowledge gives 

aluable assistance in planning and develop- 
g units of work. Because of its unique subject 
irangement, many children can use .the set 
simultaneously as they explore different aspects 
the same problem. Because The Book of 
Knowledge has both an index and table of 
ontents, it is unsurpassed in the teaching of 
index and reference skills and prepares students 
for standard reference tests. Continuously re- 
Wised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge 
is THE encyclopedia for classroom and library 

throughout the elementary grades. 


* SCIENCE 


No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention 
to the child's level of comprehension. 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unsurpassed as a resource in this field, The Book of 
Knowledge presents information required by courses 
of study in schools across the country so that 
it is of practical use in the unit method of teaching. 
MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly covers the 
current approach to developmental mathematics 
than any other encyclopedia. Helpful articles 
for the teacher as well as stimulating information 
about the history of numbers and measurement 
enrich the whole math program. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body 
to the use and care of athletic equipment, The Book 
of Knowledge implements the whole health 
education and recreation program. 
MUSIC and ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating descriptions 
of musical compositions, The Book of 
Knowledge reinforces your music and art programs. 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias, 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enriches 
the language arts program, 


tHe NEW soox or KNOWLEDGE 
20 volumes~7910 pages—of enrichment material for 
classroom and library. Quick fact-finding cross 
index plus concise fact entries. 11,652 illustrations 
(1482 in color): big, dramatic bleed photographs, 
drawings, modern charts and 238 maps. 


THE 
GROLIER 
SOCIETY INC. 


~ + The Grotier Building . 
575 Lexington Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 


FOR FREE CURRICULUM MATERIAL 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC, 

SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 
International Headquarters 

575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, the latest information on 
the modern Book of Knowledge, plus related curriculum aids, 


CE 560 


NAME. 
SCHOOL POS:TION 
AéDENISS 
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A pioneering book that shows 
What causes the 


creative spark to strike 


How the creative process can 


be recognized and put to use 
What conditions 


stimulate or thwart it 


Creativity 


AND ITS CULTIVATION 


Edited by 
HAROLD H. ANDERSON 
Michigan State University 


In children creativity is universal. 
Among adults it is almost nonexistent. 
The great question is: What happens 
to this creative ability? What erodes 
it? More important, how can it be 
fostered and excouraged everywhere 
and in each educated person for greater 
effectiveness in today’s world? 


In this unique book 14 men and women 
whose lives have been focused on crea- 
tive work present their ideas on the 
care and feeding of man’s greatest re- 
source: 

Harold H. Anderson Abraham H. Maslow 
Alden B. Dow Rollo May 

Henry Eyring Margaret Mead 
Erich Fromm Henry A. Murray 
J. P. Guilford Carl R. Rogers 
Ernest R. Hilgard Edmund W. Sinnott 
Harold D. Lasswell George D. Stoddard 


$5.00 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16 


munities depicted and in making the children 
seem attractive and interesting. Ages 8-10.~ 
E.H. 


STORIES OF THE NORSEMEN. By Johanna § 
Johnston. Illustrated by W. T. Mars. Garden § 
City, N. Y.: Garden City Publishing Co, 
1959. Pp. 88. $2.95. The westward explora. 

tions of the Viking are here re-created in 

simple text and many excellent colored illus- 
trations. The beautifully detailed and dramatic 
pictures provide much information and add 

greatly to the appeal of the book. Ages 8-12. 

—E.H. 


THE WORLD OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 
Written and illustrated by Genevieve Foster. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
5th Ave., 1959. Pp. 406. $4.95. The publish- 

ers say of this book that it is “a story of the 

world. It is a slice of history measured by the 
lifetime of Captain John Smith, a small, cour- 
ageous Englishman who was born in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth I and whose heart was 

‘forever set on brave adventure’.” It is a fine 

presentation, in words and pictures, of people 

and events associated with the colonization 
of America. Indexed. Ages 12-16.—E.H. 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Beautifully illustrated simple books in: 
Czech, Danish, Finnish, French, German, 
Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Polish, Spanish, 
Swedish, etc. 

Each title carefully selécted by expert li- 
brarians for visual and. content matter. 


AN IDEAL SOURCE FOR 
ORDERING BOOKS 
UNDER THE N.D.E.A. 


Sold by title or in special packages for the 
librarian’s and teacher’s convenience. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED BY A.L.A. 


For catalogs write to: 


PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
69-41 Groton Street 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 
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Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE © CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


WANTED: WAGONS AND SMALL FACT FINDERS 


Dear Friend: 


_ An offshoot of the trend in larger families is the boom in station wagon sales. 
Year after year, Detroit boosts its wagon quota, but the market in used 
station wagons continues “‘bullish’’—reflecting the short supply. 


After going from dealer to dealer—and walking past hundreds of sedans 
and convertibles to see a few used station wagons—a friend of mine was 
delighted to find an entire lot devoted exclusively to used station wagons. 


He was so enthused about this time-saving idea that he talked on and on. 

But as he talked I was thinking, ‘How like the difference in encyclopaedias.” 
Some try to “display” knowledge for all grades from the fourth through twelfth. 
Young fact-finders in the lower grades must pass paragraphs and pages 

of high school material to find portions written for them. But in BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR the entire “‘lot’’—all fifteen volumes—is devoted exclusively to the needs 
of elementary school children. Time is saved for both teacher and student, 

the search for facts is more rewarding, and there is much more material 

for each elementary school grade. 


If you would like to have information prepared especially for educators 
and librarians, just send a postcard request to me, John R. Rowe, 
Department 423-MC, address above. 


Sincerely, 


(ACo~e,, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 





Books for Adults 


Editor, JAMES A. SMITH 


WAYS OF STUDYING CHILDREN. By 
Millie Almy. From materials supplied by 
Ruth Cunningham and Associates. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1959. Pp. 226. 
$3.50. This outstanding guide on the study 

of elementary children is challenging and use- 

ful both to teachers in training and those on 
the job. Although based on recent educational 
research and basic theory of the dynamics of 
behavior, it does not burden the practitioner 
with the assimilation of these background 
materials. Rather, he is given in clear, simple 
language the principles of observing children 
as individuals and in groups. Abundant case 
material and specific observation techniques 
make this book eminently useable. Each 
chapter ends with a selective annotated bibli- 
ography. 

The realities of the teacher’s job and the 
teacher as a human being are recognized so 


that the reader does not feel overwhelmed 
with the difficulty of child observation a 
a part of the teaching task. A basic philos 
ophy is clearly maintained throughout: the 
chief reason for teacher-observation of chil 
dren lies in individualization of the youngster 
so that he may learn more effectively; the 
teacher is not a “therapist,” though he m 

at times want to work cooperatively with 
other professions in the interest of those 
children whose problems are too deep for him 
to handle—Reviewed by CATHERINE CHIL 


MAN, College of Home Economics, Syracuse 
University, N. Y. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CITY CHILD: A 
BOOK FOR PARENTS. By Dorothy Bar. 
clay. New York: Franklin Watts, Inc.. 699 
Madison Ave., 1959. Pp. 273. $4.95. “How 

do I know it’s spring?” a sixth-grade school- 
boy wrote. “All the doormen have switched 
into lighter uniforms, and the plastic covers 
have come off the airconditioners. Women 
gy started to wear open-toe shoes to let in 
the air.” 






Josephine 
Newbury 












Nursery-Kindergarten Weekday 
Education in the Church 


Clearly and concisely Josephine New- 
bury spells out what it takes to establish 
and maintain a weekday school. This is 
a complete resource book for committee, 
DCE, or teacher. Discusses organization, 
personnel, equipment, program. 


Growing and Learning 
in the Kindergarten 


Children grow through experiences of 
adventure and exploration; teachers grow 
as they evaluate what happens to their 
children. With practical illustrations, 
Mamie Heinz gives helpful suggestions 
to church kindergarten workers. $3.00 









$3.50 
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Thus spring looks ss _— a city child. 
4 Tiere is the exciting place where imaginative 
>hilos faching can take hold—if teachers realize 
tthe that spring to the city child is seen in such 
unique terms! 
ngster f° Too often adults forget the child’s view of 
3 the his world. The volume, written by a mother 
: with of five city children, is a valuable reminder. 
Itdoes make a difference for children to grow 

those up among the stone and concrete and bustle 
v him fof a large city. Millions of children encounter 
CHUL. the city as their only environment. Growing 
acuse § i in an apartment is different from growing 
up in a house with yard and lawn. 

Although this book is a rich source for city 
D: A parents, it should prove very helpful for 
Bar- teachers. It should be particularly useful for 
- 699 Bany curriculum planning group in a city 
‘How fi giting: it is against the city life as Mrs. 
hool- § Barclay presents it that our educational plans 
tched for city children are best made. Teachers who 
overs # will have parent conferences with city parents 
omen # would find this book a real aid. It could well 
et in f be used as basic reading material for a parent 
sudy group in a city. 
The book is well written; it informs with- 
out threatening. Obviously, Mrs. Barclay is 


well versed in the best research and thinking 
about families and children and has been able 
to translate a scholar’s knowledge into an 
informative book.—Reviewed by Jean D. 
Grams, Lecturer in Education, College of 
Education, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 


FIVES AT SCHOOL. By Eleanora Haegele 
Moore. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
310 Madison Ave., 1959. Pp. 333. $4.75. 

Here is a book which highlights the need for 
a careful analysis of the sociological setting of 
the school in determining what makes an ade- 
quate curriculum for five-year-olds. It shows 
clearly how a good kindergarten program in 
one community may be inadequate in another 
kind of community. 

The author studies children’s community 
and home environments in relation to the 
objectives of American education. She then 
describes the program for fives downtown 
and in suburbia. Attention is given to sim- 
ilarities and differences in patterns of home 
living and educational experiences of these 
two groups and the role of the teacher in 
planning curriculum for them. The book is 
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| MORE KLEENCUT & EVERSHARP SCISSORS 
4 AND SHEARS HAVE BEEN SOLD TO THE 
| NATION’S SCHOOLS THAN ALL OTHER 
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It’s a fact! Over the years, American schools 
have bought and used more KLEENCUT and 
Eversharp scissors than all others combined. 
This overwhelming preference is due to out- 
standing product quality and dependability. 
To you it means that you can be sure of getting 
full value whenever you buy scissors. It means, 
too, that you can get all the sizes and styles 
you want — at the right prices! 

Sold only by the leading school supply dis- 
tributors throughout the country. Order 
KLEENCUT & EVERSHARP SCISSORS 
and SHEARS through your authorized dis- 
tributor; he is set up to give you the merchan- 
dise and service you need all year ‘round! 
* Every pair tested & inspected * All mer- 
chandise unconditionally guaranteed. 
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Announcing... 


DISCIPLINE, ACHIEVEMENT AND 
MENTAL HEALTH 


by E. Lakin Phillips, National Ortho- 
pedic and Rehabilitation Hospital, Dan- 
iel N. Wiener, Highland Park Psychol- 
ogical Service, and Norris G. Haring, 
University of Maryland 


This new text takes the three major problems 
of education—discipline, achievement, and 
long-range mental health—and welds them 
into a single set of actions and attitudes for 
school personnel. It puts discipline in proper 
perspective; it takes a modern, scientific view- 
point regarding child behavior and develop- 
ment, but keeps the educational and the social 
group perspectives clearly in mind. 


Published May 1960 App. 208 pp. 
Text price: $3.75 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
Sth Edition (7960) 


by Arthur T. Jersild, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


The new edition is a comprehensive treatment 
of child psychology from the prenatal stage 
into early adolescence, integrating develop- 
mental literature with material from clinical 
and psychoanalytical sources. It emphasizes 
both the objective and subjective dimensions 
of the child’s life and, to a greater degree than 
in the 4th Edition, emphasizes the concept of 
the self as an essential consideration in un- 
derstanding all phases of developmental psy- 
chology. New sections offered are those on 
heredity and environment, parent-child rela- 
tionships, the critical phase, genetic aspects 
of the development of the self, expanded dis- 
cussion of the gifted child, and a revision of 
the chapter on children’s thinking. 


Published April 1960 App. 528 pp. 
Price: $7.00 


To receive approval copies, write Box 903 


To receive approval copies 
promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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peppered with anecdotal accounts of five-year ‘i 
olds at work. Ample supportive research is 


cited. A good reference bibliography is pro. 
vided, and thought-provoking problems follow 
each chapter for those who prefer to use it 
as a text. 

Fives at School raises sights as to whata 
good kindergarten program can contribute 
toward meeting the goals of democratic living, 
especially with the chapter, “Experiences in 
Intergroup Education.” It is a book with 
depth and conviction. Teachers will enjoy 
John Goodlad’s foreword.—J.A.S. 


INDIVIDUALIZING YOUR READING PRO. § 


GRAM. By Jeanette Veatch. New York: €, 

P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 1959, 

Pp. 242. $4.50. To all teachers who have 
grown weary of stereotyped grouping for read- 
ing and the current absurd dedication to basal 
readers, this book will come as a breath of 
fresh air from the sea. In a straight-forward, 
simple and convincing manner, the author 
disapproves of the wasteful, inefficient reading 
instruction patterns commonly used and spells 
out a program which should fire every teacher 
with enthusiasm. She states her philosophy 
of reading and tells teachers how to begin a 
program of self-selection from “scratch.” In 
the individual approach to reading, the author 
shows how the teacher’s role changes to a 
daily individual reading period with each 
child, to continual instruction for each child, 
to the development of reading skills in each 
child and to the use of temporary rather than 
permanent groups. 

Part II is devoted to a collection of articles 
by practitioners of the individualized reading 


program, each of whom tells how the program § 


is working in his school. 

A stimulating book, this preserves the demo- 
cratic dream of meeting individual differences 
in a single classroom. It may launch a whole 
new plan for teaching children how to read 


effectively. —J.A.S. 


TENSIONS OUR CHILDREN LIVE WITH: 
STORIES FOR DISCUSSION. By Dorothy 
T. Spoerl (ed.). Boston: Beacon Press, 25 


Beacon St., 1959. Pp. 232. $3.50. This book 


will be especially welcomed by teachers who 


have been inspired by the results they have f 
obtained in building attitudes and values § 
through dramatization and role-playing. The | 


book is an exhaustive reservoir of “open 
ended” stories dealing with social and emo- 
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fional situations which are common to the 
lives of contemporary children. The purpose 
of the book is to help teachers arouse discus- 
sion and to involve children in a considera- 
tion of the problems which are found in social 
relationships in their schools and communities. 
_ The book does not deal with the overly- 
dramatic tensions which children meet infre- 
quently in their lives. It deals with the tensions 
which are inevitable in the day-to-day adjust- 
ments of living. The stories present a situa- 
tion. It is up to the children to discuss or role- 
play a possible ending. 
The stories represent a diverse range: seven 
stories are built around an understanding of 
‘the child who doesn’t “fit”; eight are built 
around ethical issues; eight on social rela- 
tions involving decisions; five on chil- 
dren with handicaps; six on broken families; 





B® ten on children of different national, racial or 


religious backgrounds and nine on_ issues 
stemming from the adult community. Discus- 
sion guides and suggestions for using the 
stories are included. 

These realistic stories have been tried on 
children and have led to some fascinating 
results. They present a useful, social device 
to help children face and find answers to 
their own problems in human relationships.— 


J.A.S. 


| CHILD BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT 

(Revised Edition). By William E. Martin 

and Celia Burns Stendler. New York: Har- 

court, Brace & Co., 750 3d Ave., 1959. Pp. 

618. $8. In this revision of their earlier 
book, the authors present the known facts 
about children which they have culled from 
the work of educators, psychologists, pediatri- 
cians, anthropologists and students of child 
development. It is an authoritative analysis of 
the physical, emotional and social theories of 
child behavior which draws upon develop- 
mental, comparative and cross-cultural studies 
of children. 

One part examines ways in which children 
are alike the world over. Other parts focus 
on the socialization process by which a child 
becomes an adult. The basic similarities in 
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‘character and personality among various 
‘ethnic groups are examined. Here we review 
‘the societal influences on the socialization 
“process. 

_ Two major changes in the revised volume 
‘are: (1) The psychological and cultural 


= ° e . ° 
‘theories are introduced earlier in the new 
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YOUR 
SCIENCE 
FAIR 


RHYTHMIC 
ACTIVITIES 
Series | 
and Il 


GAMES 

FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
GRADES 


AIDS 





Send us your order... 
for more information 


BURGESS Publishing Co. 


426 South Sixth Street 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 





TEACHER AIDS IN 


@ Science 
e@ Recreational Activities 


@ Art 


By Arden F. Welte, James 
Dimond and Alfred Friedl 


YOUR SCIENCE FAIR seeks to 
encourage interest and action 
in science through the science 
fair movement The why, what 
and how of the science fair 
are discussed in this hand- 
book. Includes illustrations cf 
organization charts and_ stu- 
dent ‘exhibits. Copyright 1959. 

$2.75 


By Frances R. Stuart and 
John S. Ludiam 


These two handy card files 
contain collections of group 
folk dances and singing games 
designed to help teachers and 
children have fun with rhythm. 
Series | is suitable for kinder- 
garten through third grade; 
Series 1 for third through 
sixth grade. Copyright 1955. 
Series |, Series 1l—each $2.50 


By Hazel A. Richardson 


For the teacher with limited 
recreation training or facili- 
ties, or the teacher with an 
unexpected recreation assign- 
ment—here’s a work saver. 
160 cards provide instructions 
for 137 games, each classified 
by grade and indexed for 
playground, gymnasium and 
classroom. Copyright 1951. 

$2.59 


By Irma L. Paine 


A handbook that thoroughly 
covers the techniques, media, 
and processes involved in the 
teaching of art in elementary 
grades. Language used and 
material included are down 
to earth and simply presented. 
Numerous photographs show 
correct techniques and the 
finished products. Copyright 
1959. $3.75 
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THE NATION’S 
CHILDREN 


Edited by Eli Ginzberg 


Three volumes exploring the 
theme of the Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference on Child- 
ren and Youth—‘“to promote op- 
portunities for children and youth 
to realize their full potential for a 
creative life in freedom and dig- 
nity.” 


The first volume, THE FAMILY 
AND SOCIAL CHANGE, describes 
important changes affecting to- 
day’s American children. The 
growing influence of the suburb 
and city—future schooling prob- 
lems created by population: in- 
creases—these and many other 
topics are discussed. 


In the second volume, DEVELOP- 
MENT AND EDUCATION, the authors 
analyze the gap between our aspi- 
rations for our children and our 
actual accomplishments in their 
behalf. Important factors in the 
present educational picture are 
also considered: the interplay be- 
tween education and employment, 
the new, exciting careers offered 
by science, the armed service, and 
business, etc. 


In the final volume, PROBLEMS 
AND PROSPECTS, many of the crit- 
ical questions facing American 
society today are discussed with 
clarity and perception. The prob- 
lems of rural youth, youth in 
Negro and Spanish-speaking mi- 
nority groups, and youth in trouble 
with the law are considered. 


Three volumes $4.50 each 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway New York 27 








book with a new chapter on the effects on 
growth of early experiences on later develop. 
ment; (2) a new part has been added which 
deals with the physical, cognitive, and moti- 
vational aspects of normal development which 
research has helped to clarify since the former 
writing. Some chapters have been rewritten 


and expanded. 


This is a scholarly book—well written, well 
illustrated and reliable.—J.A.S. 


DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR: PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICES. Prepared by William C, 
Kvaraceus and William E. Ulrich. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th St., N. W., 1959. Pp. 350. 
$2. The second publication of NEA’s Juve- 

nile Delinquency Project, this was prepared 
as an aid to school personnel concerned with 
prevention and control of “norm violating” 
behavior. The first. publication presented a 
theoretical view of this problem; the present 
monograph is a collection: of statements and 
programs of various schools and communities 
describing their efforts in dealing with delin- 
quent behavior. 

Few social issues have aroused such wide- 
spread comment as has delinquency, but un- 
fortunately hard facts and good theory are 
still in short supply. In the absence of data, 
self-proclaimed experts from all fields—psy- 
chology, psychiatry, sociology, politics, social 
work, theology, law, to name only the most 
vocal—have issued authoritative pronounce- 
ments. Not to be outdone, education has now 
joined the debate, adding its voice to the dis- 
cordant chorus of opinions about the cause 
and cure of delinquency. 

This is an uncritical, unevaluative com- 
pendium of pious declarations, fervent wishes 
and good intentions. The “opportunity pro- 
grams” cited may be of historical interest, 
but they do nothing to aid the sorting out of 
the useful program from the silly, the mean- 
ingful from the bizarre. No one doubts the 
gravity of the problem, nor the need for a 
concerted, multi-disciplined effort in attacking 
it. The ultimate solution will be uncovered 
only through painstaking, unglamorous re- 
search. The reviewer finds this volume does 
nothing to promote ideas, theory or sound 
practice.—Reviewed by JosEPpH MASLING, As- 
sociate Professor of Psychology and Director 
of Training Program in Clinical Psychology, 
Syracuse University, N. Y. 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 


Editor, J. CHARLES JONES 


ANALYSIS OF RESEARCH IN THE 
TEACHING OF SCIENCE. By Ellsworth S. 
Obourn and Charles L. Koelsche. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 1960. Pp. 46. 25¢. 

One of the reai dangers in our efforts to im- 

prove the teaching of science in our public 

schools lies in our tendency to launch new 
programs with little thought to their evalua- 
tion and even less thought to the principles 
upon which they presumably rest. As a result, 
many programs of real merit are abandoned 
without fair appraisal, while some mediocre 
or even poor ones are continued indefinitely. 

Qne of an annual series of bulletins begun in 

1950 as a joint undertaking of the National 

Association for Research in Science Teaching 

and the U. S. Office of Education, this sum- 

marizes and interprets research in science 
education from July 1956 to July 1957. It 
should be of value to the administrator or 
curriculum supervisor who wishes to cast an 
appraising eye at methods employed in teach- 


ing science in his school, particularly at the 
elementary level. There appears to have been 
less research at the secondary and college 
level. The science teacher should also find this 
a valuable source of information and ideas. 
The bulletin, however, has some shortcomings. 
When an attempt was made to obtain one of 
the studies which it lists, the college reported 
that the study had never been completed. 
Some of the other references are unpublished 
theses and are not obtainable on loan or on 
microfilm.—J.C.]J. 


PRE-ADOLESCENTS—WHAT MAKES 
THEM TICK? By Fritz Redl. New York: 
Child Study Association of America, Inc., 
9 E. 89th St., 1960. Pp. 26. 25¢. Whether 

this rather unimpressive appearing booklet 

will read like a horror story or an accurate 
description of the closing years of childhood 
will depend upon whether or not the reader 
has had the experience of living with a pre- 
adolescent. Following a description of this 

“stretch of no-man’s land in child study 

work,” several hypotheses are posed in an 

attempt to explain why this period is char- 
acterized by restlessness, a return to infantile 








CRAM Maps:Globes Visual Aids 


The Teacher's Popular Choice and Classroom Acceptance 


BIG 64” WALL MAPS—Full color. 
Complete sets of Physical, Political, 
and Physical - Political Geography 
Maps. History Maps. Colored Outline 
Desk Maps. 


HAVE YOU SEEN ‘TUFFY’? 

Cram’s new indestructible globe ball. 
Eliminates teacher’s fear of breakage 
when handled: by students. 
For complete Graded Teaching Aids 
send for Cram’s Buyer’s Guide. Also 
literature giving full details of Cram’s 
new “Tuffy” Globe. 


GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 
730 E. Washington Street 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 














At Kindergarten and nursery 
school levels .. . 








TEACHING YOUR 
CHILD ABOUT GOD 


CLAUDIA ROYAL 


Religious teaching, says Claudia Royal, 
must begin in infancy. Slie shows how it 
can be woven into daily life—through 
nature study, use of the Bible, stories, 
books, conversation, pictures, music, play 
and creative activities. A long-experienced 
educator of children, parents and teach- 
ers, Dr. Royal bases this guide on sound 
child psychology, illustrated by her own 
observations. $2.95 


tata At your bookstore 
ap, FLEMING HH. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 








habits, and funny gestures and antics that 
turn up overnight. Parents and junior high| 
school teachers will recognize the validity 
of such observations as “the word ‘sitting’ is a 
euphemism if applied to what they do with a 
table and a chair.” In addition to an accurate 
and sympathetic description of this baffling, 
irritating period, the author offers his usual 
keen insights into the causes of pre-adolescent 
behavior and some eminently reasonable sug. 
gestions to adults who must cope with it. An 
excellent little publication for parents, teach. 
ers, child-study groups or those engaged in 
teacher education.—J.C.J. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS TOO GOOD TO MISS, 
Prepared by May Hill Arbuthnot, Margaret 
Mary Clark, Edna Marguerite Horrocks and 
Harriet Geneva Long. Cleveland: The Press 
of Western Reserve University, 1959 (2d 
revised edition). Pp. 64. $1.25. This pres- 

entation of distinguished books for children 

is the second revision since its original ap- 
pearance in 1948. The compilers felt that in 
this edition it was necessary to delete books 
no longer offered for sale and to add fifty 
titles which are noteworthy since the last 

printing in 1953. 

The list is designed to include the classics 
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kindergarten next year. Order now. 
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ys well as contemporary publications which 
the authors feel are too good to miss and 
should be readily available. As is expected, 


‘this is a preferred list of the compilers, 


gleaned from their years of experience as 
specialists in the field, using reasonable stand- 
ards for inclusion of their selections. They are 
aware that certain favorites will be lacking, 
yet they express confidence in their choices. 

With the many book lists at hand, it is 
good to have an annotated compilation which 
gives added dimensions to the important con- 
tribution the skilled artist gives a story 
through his illustrations. Sixteen pages of 
black and white illustrations reflect some of 
the riches currently produced by leading 
American artists. 

The books are grouped by readers’ ages 
with a short statement to identify the story. 
This list will be especially helpful to teachers, 
librarians, parents, and all persons concerned 
with children’s reading.—Reviewed by IRvIN 
KERLAN, M.D., Consultant on Children’s Liter- 
ature, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C. 


HOW GOOD IS OUR KINDERGARTEN? 
By Lorraine Sherer. Washington 16, D. C.: 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
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Professor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University and DR. HENRY J. OTTO, Chair- 
man of the Educational Administration Depart- 
ment, University of Texas, and fourteen guest 
teachers will supplement the regular faculty. 
Among the noted educators during the Sessions: 
DR. JOHN I. GOGLLAD Director of the Center 
for Teacher Education, University of Chicago 
MAURICE B. MITCHELL President 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
DR. HAROLD A. DELP Director of Little 
City, Palatine, Illinois (a center for education 
of handicapped children) 
Distinguished faculty, small groups. Coed. Modest 
tuition. Located on Chicago’s North Shore. Also 
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national, 3615 Wisconsin Ave., N. W., 1959. 
Pp. 35. 75¢. This bulletin is primarily made 
up of a series of well-put questions about the 
education of five-year-olds living in a kinder- 
garten. The answers to these questions take 
the form of statements of positive objectives, 
principles and methods by which a kinder- 
garten program can be measured. 

The whole bulletin is a good summary state- 
ment and a much needed one. The frequently 
stated misconception that kindergarten is a 
glorified baby-sitting activity which is pur- 
poseless and pointless, not to mention costly, 
can be refuted by careful attention to the 
underlying foundations which give rise to the 
ideas found here. 

The kindergarten accepts the egocentric 
five-year-old and guides him directionally 
toward the socially oriented elementary school 
pupil. It requires a teacher of infinite capabil- 
ities. This is apparent in the section which 
poses the question, “Does Our Kindergarten 
Have a Good Teacher?” The statement that 
“A kindergarten teacher is to education what 
a pediatrician is to medicine” recalls for the 
reader how important it is to get a good start. 

A well-thought-out and principled philos- 
ophy is apparent in this bulletin. The writing 
is clear, brief and to the point. The reader can 
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gain an added dimension by noting that the 
total developmental make-up of the five-year- 
old is reviewed in this work. 

All persons interested in a good kinder- 
garten will find the guide-lines for creating 
a purposeful program as well as the necessity 
for creating and maintaining good kinder- 
gartens in the American educational scheme 
of things—Reviewed by Maurie HILtson, 
Associate Professor of Education, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


FROM ADVENTURE TO EXPERIENCE 
THROUGH ART. Pauline Wright Kagan. 
San Francisco 4: Howard Chandler, Pub- 
lisher, 660 Market St., 1959. Pp. 76. $2.25. 

This attractive little bulletin invites the atten- 

tion of all viewers through its capable layouts 

by David A. Russo. It possesses and projects 


the captivating atmosphere which dares the 
reader to turn the page. 

The contents are valid and applicable. The 
variety of approaches and projects, with 
limited media (crayons, powder paints and 
watercolors), are conducive to a basic art 
program, with or without a supervisor. 

The strongest portion of the bulletin is in 
the Conclusion and Appendixes where the 
author drops all pretense and speaks directly 
to the “teaching” teacher. This publication 
should appeal to the teacher who feels “inade- 
quate” in this particular field or to the admin- 
istrator who desires a fine art program. A 
feeling of sound modern art education philos- 
ophy is consistent throughout this “big” little 
book.—Reviewed by Ropert AusTIN, Art 
ee Lewisburg Elementary Schools, 

a. 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Readers: 


ACEI’s move to its new location—the high- 
est elevation in Washington—marks the begin- 
ning of a new era for the Association. We 
would like to think that Cu1LpHoop Epuca- 
TION and the bulletins have also reached a 
higher elevation. These publications represent 
the philosophy and practices which are in 
harmony with ACEI purposes. 

Although the first publication for 1959-60 
is a leaflet, it should be listed, for its publica- 
tion was approved during the post-conference 
Executive Board meeting after members had 
seen the New Jersey State Department of 
Education’s What Are Kindergartens For? 
by Anne Hoppock. We were given permission 
to reprint the leaflet with revisions to include 
national statistics. It is being given wide 
distribution by parent and civic groups; the 
American Association of University Women 
inserted copies in packets of materials sent to 
its membership. 

An ACEI Special Committee on Kinder- 
garten completed its work when another 
kindergarten bulletin came off the press; 
namely, How Good Is Our Kindergarten? 
written by the chairman, Lorraine Sherer. A 
local advisory committee helped the Chairman 
plan the bulletin and an impressive list of 
fourteen outstanding educational leaders re- 
viewed the manuscript. The bulletin’s popular- 
ity was witnessed by the fact that after three 
months it had to be reordered. New York 
Times and many publications interested in 
a good guide for five-year-olds listed it. 

Those interested in kindergarten will also 
be glad to know that reprints of Helen Heffer- 
nan’s article, “The Significance of Kinder- 
garten Education,” are available from the 
Association. This appeared in the March 1960 
CuitpHoop Epucation. Readers armed with 
these materials can do a needed task in up- 
grading the kindergarten program, keeping 
eres, and getting state support for 
them. 

The 1959-60 bulletins have come about in 
quite a different way from past years. The 
material for three bulletins this year has 
been unsolicited. The Bulletin Planning Com- 
mittee read the manuscripts and recommended 
them for publication to the Executive Board. 
Ira J. Gordon’s Children’s Views of Them- 
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selves, with a foreword by Gladys Gardner 
Jenkins, is a “first” bulletin on this subject, 
Myron Cunningham, with the assistance of 
Steve Voss and the staff of P. K. Yonge Lab. 
oratory School, University of Florida, 
plied the photographs which illustrate the 
bulletin. I never think of this bulletin with. 
out associating the human interest story con- 
cerning the author’s children and their views 
of themselves. When the children learned that 
their photos appeared in the bulletin they 
became interested in scrutinizing them, 
“‘Where’s my name?” said one child. “How 
will they know who / am if it doesn’t have my 
name under the picture?” The Editor pleads 
“not guilty” of omitting any names, for she 
had no way of knowing that she had selected 
photos of the author’s children. 

Coincidental to moving to the new Center, 
we published When Children Move from 
School to School. Some of the material sub- 
mitted by Bess Lane for this membership 
service bulletin was approved by the Execu 
tive Board with the igo that additional 
sections be supplied. The staff and Dorothy 
Brethower, :a Montgomery County teacher, 
planned other sections—one of which was a 
reprint of “Integrating the ‘New’ Child” from 
November 1958 Cur~pHoop Epucation. This 
gave focus to what schools can do for new 
comers when children move about. The New 
York Times review of this bulletin brought 
out the points that moving was “tough on 
children” and that. 6,000,000 children, ges 
five to thirteen, were affected each year. An 
Associated Press reporter has ordered a copy 
so that he may use it in a back-to-school fea- 
ture article next fall. 

It is significant to note that a trend in 
publishing bulletins is to cooperate with other 
organizations. When Children Move included 
sections from two other organizations. When 
Families Move, a leafiet prepared by Child 
Study Association of America for Allied Van 
Lines, came to my attention as having worth 
to teachers and parents in helping children 
adjust before, during and after moving. This 
was reprinted in the bulletin. The American 
Council on Education’s Reading Ladders for 
Human Relations had an appropriate section 
on “Adjustment to New Places and Situa- 
tions” which was included with some addi- § 
tions and revisions, It is called “A Children’s 
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Reading List” in the bulletin. The reprinting 
of this list at this time serves also as a tribute 
io the co-author of Reading Ladders, Margaret 
Heaton, whose untimely death came while the 
bulletin was being planned. Credit also goes 
io the staff of the Cleveland Public Library 
who took the responsibility for revising the 
mnotated book list. 

Learning About Role-Playing for Children 
ad Teachers, by Hildred Nichols and Lois 
Williams, is a “how-to-do” bulletin and serves 
teachers of first grade through the grades. Its 
easy-to-read style—a diary from September to 
June—gives specific help in beginning role- 
playing as a way for effective learning. This 
is true even if a beginning teacher were to 
attempt role-playing in his classroom. Using 
the technique of the unfinished story for role- 
playing is made simple. Unfinished stories, a 
elective bibliography and a film are included 
in the bulletin to help in deepening the 
rader’s understanding of the role-playing 
technique. 

Equipment and Supplies, a bulletin edited 
by Alida Hisle, was revised by the Equipment 
and Supplies Committee, George Raab, chair- 
man. This is a biennial revision. 

Bulletins continue to be sent to many organ- 
ations for review and listing. McCall's listed 
Creating with Materials for Work and Play. 

The Bulletin Planning Committee, a new 
committee, has passed its third year of ex- 
perimentation. This committee reads manu- 
ripts suitable for possible bulletins, surveys 
publications of other organizations and makes 
publication recommendations to the Execu- 
five Board. Three of the committee are local 
and work at the ACEI Center with the Editor, 
who is chairman; three come from other areas 
and react to materials by mail. The committee 
meets annually during the conference. 

CHILDHOOD EpucaTIon, with the 1959-60 

itheme, “Probing Ideas and Improving Prac- 
tices,” highlighted children’s experiences and 
sound principles of education with the follow- 
ing monthly themes: 

Beginnings of Education 

New Knowledge Requires New Expe- 
rience 

Role of the Teacher in a Democracy 
How Do Children Learn? 

Intergroup and International Under- 
standing 

Communication 

Work and Play 

Grouping 

Creativity Today 


September: 


This year’s theme has served state ACE 
groups as a conference theme, branch groups 
as their topic for study, and individuals as 
topics for talks. Many schools have asked 
permission to reprint excerpts or complete 
articles from CHILDHOOD Epucation. Educa- 
tion Digest printed Leonard S. Kenworthy’s 
article, “Human Aspirations Are Changing 
Our World” (October 1959) and Laura 
Zibres’ article, “What Should We Know 
About Learning” (December 1959). 

“Concerns for Children Are World Wide” 
articles came from China, Ethiopia, Turkey, 
Sweden and Indonesia. Panorama, published 
by the World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession, has translated the 
article on Ethiopia, by Russell G. Davis and 
Brent Ashabranner, into three languages for 
a future issue. 

The January 1960 issue of Ca1LpHoop Epbv- 
CATION received many favorable reactions. The 
theme for that month was “Intergroup and 
International Understanding.” The Anti- 
Defamation League President suggested that 
we use this as a theme for one of ACEI’s 
annual study conferences. One page devoted 
to the international phase of ACEI is useful 
for branches. 

The February 1960 issue has the distinction 
of being the first issue to reach nearly 
100,000, since it was sent to subscribers and 
by bulk to branch presidents as a bonus to 
all branches with paid-up membership by 
January 10. It carried features of interest to 
hranch members and yet retained columns 
which were typical of each month. Lucile 
Lindberg’s “Among the Magazines” column 
was an annotated list of children’s magazines 
and newspapers—a list difficult to find in any 
publication. This is proving much in demand 
by parent groups. It should be noted that a 
reprint is available by writing the Association. 

Statistics worthy of note are: 

1959-60 AUTHORS 


College and university instructors 
Retired professors 

Supervisors 

Coordinators of instruction 


Assistant superintendents 
State departments of education consultants ... 
U.S. department of education consultants 
Personnel on education mission to other countries 
Research department personnel 
Ministry of education personnel 
Retired directors of institutions or organizations. 
Editor or former editor 
Librarians 
Assistant directors of organizations 

(Continued on next page) 











Of the seventy-four articles, fourteen were 
unsolicited. (Ninety-four unsolicited articles 
were received.) Forty-nine of the authors or 
co-authors were new to CHILDHOOD Epuca- 
TION. 

Statistical evidence shows that many people 
have been involved in reviewing and that 
many publishers have been represented: 


No. of No. of No. of 

Re- Pub- Pub- 
Kind of Publication viewers _lications lishers 
Children’s Books ...... 10 107 40 
Adult Books ......... 34 58 33 
Bulletins and Pamphlets 23 38 21 
Magazine Articles ..... 7 17 14 


No report on publications would be com- 
plete without acknowledging the work of the 
outgoing members of the Editorial Board of 
CumpHoop Epucation. To the following 
members I express appreciation for their help 
and encouragement during the past two years: 


Glenn Barnett Alberta Lowe 

Lutie Chiles Alta Miller 

Helen Edgard John H. Niemeyer 
Jean Hansen 


The editor of “Books for Children,” Eliza- 
beth Hodges, and her committee deserve well- 
earned commendation. The selection of books 
has been choice. Miss Hodges’ style of review- 
ing has had spark which induced readers to 
buy the books. The editor of “Among the 
Magazines,” Lucile Lindberg, and her com- 
mittee also deserve praise for scanning hun- 
dreds of educational magazine articles and 
reviewing the interesting ones. 


We look forward to working with a new 
group of Editorial Board members and bid 
them welcome to the editorial family. They 
are: 


Review editor, “Books for Children,” Hazel 
Wilson; review editor, “Among the Magazines,” Julia 
Mason Haven; contributing members: 


Robbie Ruth Young Bethel Fry Morris 
Connie Nielsen Elizabeth Ann Liddle 
Mabel Jean Morrison Amy Hostler 

Arnold E. Mills John Julia McMahan 


Field trips, workshops and visits to schools 
are an integral part of being editor and a 
realistic way to keep abreast with educational 
trends. After the conference I spent two full 
days in Vancouver, British Columbia. Besides 
ing two receptions and one luncheon 
meeting, I visited five schools. One historical 

up met during this time to form the first 
rovincial Association. A reciprocal visit to 
ACEI was made last summer o Mr. A. E. 








Henderson, Inspector of the Vancouver Public 
Schools. One of the photos which he brought 
+ api in the October issue of CHILpHoop 
CATION as a frontispiece. After a copy of 
al manage sage ees Daggon | 
Henderson stating, magazines arrive 
at an opportune time. The picture which yo 
used was of a kindergarten class in Begbie 
Annex, and a new addition was being officially 
opened the same day that the magazines came, 
Dr. Sharp and the Trustees were very pleased 
to see a phase of the Vancouver School Sys 
tem publicized in an international magazine. 
“The picture chosen has a ial meaning 
for me, I was the principal of the school when 
the picture was taken. The teacher is Miss 
Jean Kilgour, now on the staff of the College 
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Then in mid-June it was my privilege to . with it 
ACEI’s representative at a workshop c& ished 1 
soonbicad ty the Texas ACE and the Univer § tion fc 
sity of Texas at Austin. Part of the weeks §f Interns 
program was a visit to Casis School, the Une § It 
versity’s Laboratory School. In the fall J pee 
met with an enthusiastic student group @ §f this ye 
Lock Haven and on the same field trip m@§ By « 
with the Altoona ACE, where schools wet orem 
also visited. it was interesting to visit for hed 
day at Hagerstown schools where the Waslt Bie se! 
ington County Closed Circuit Television Ex § buildin; 
periment is taking place. * a 
I attended stimulating workshops and com atiny 
ferences: Edpress sponsored by World and ot 
federation of the Teaching Profession; Asso =~ _ 
ciation for Health, Physical Education profit 
Recreation; President’s Council on Youth @tion « 
Fitness; American Association for United j founde 
Nations; and recently, the apex of all com _ 
ferences, the White House Conference on Chik Childre 
dren and Youth. >| red i 
: demanc 

In looking back over the year, these are i es 
the educational experiences that have re for way 
a height that never before has been re of sch 
From this new vantage point—the new Child § 'es de 
hood Education Center—we of the ACEI f said, - 
inspired to rededicate ourselves to be of serv: § Scho 





ice to you and through you to children every- 
where. 






Happy vacation days to you! 






Sincerel:,, 

















Moving Day 
Often Hard 
On a Child 





WASHINGTON 


BOOKLET on how to 

make family moving, 
with its change of schools, 
easier for children was pub- 
lished recently by the Associ- 
stion for Childhood Education 
International. 

It was estimated that 
6,000,000 children from 5 to 
418 years old will be moving 
this year in this country. 

By coincidence, the Asso- 
dation also is moving, from 
a downtown office building 
headquarters, where children 
are seldom seen, to a new 
building in residential Wash- 








n. 

eene volunteers from 
nearby schools will test the 
pulling power of visual aids 
and other educational mate- 
tials prepared by the A.C.E.I. 
The Association is a non- 
profit professional organiza- 
tion of 80,000 members 
founded in 1892. 

The A.C.E.I. said that its 
new booklet, titled “When 
Children Move,” was pre- 

in response to a great 





nd. 

“Parents and teachers all 
over our country are asking 
for ways to make the change 
of schools less formidable, 
less demanding and all in all 
more rewarding,” the booklet 


said. 
School administrators, it 
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NEW YORK TIMES features ACEI bulletin— 
When Children Move from School to School 


added, expressed regret that 
so few studies had been made 
of the problem, and urged 
research and the preparation 
of literature for the id- 
ance of parents and teachers. 
‘Tough on Children’ 

Teachers stressed the diffi- 
culties of getting reports on 
the child from the last school 
attended. Among the views 
they expressed were the fol- 
lowing: 

“I suppose it is good for 
education to permit each 
school system to develop in 
its own way. But let me 
say it is tough on the chil- 
dren and, I may add, tough 
on the teachers.” 

“The children themselves 
seem to have no idea what 
ground they have covered, 
what they know and what 
they don’t know.” 

“Rejected by the group as 
they usually are, they can’t 
put their minds on their 
work.” 

Children about to leave 
familiar schools and those 
newly enrolled in unfamiliar 
schools were questioned. A 
majority revealed worries, 
fears and resentments. The 
worries most frequently ex- 
pressed were fear of failure 
in school work, fear of fail- 
ure to make friends, and fear 
of being different. 

The booklet suggested a 
long range program of regu- 
lar parent-teacher-child con- 
ferences and the keeping of 
a progress notebook. The re- 
port would include the child’s 
interests, what he had done 
well, what he had done less 
well and on what he needed 
help. This record would go 
with the child to a new 
teacher. 

As an urgent immediate 
policy, parents were urged 
to get from the child’s teach- 
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er all possible records to take 
to the new teacher. 

Both parents and teachers 
were urged to help the child 
who is leaving by talking 
over the proposed trip and 
finding out in advance all 
possible about the new en- 
vironment. 

Parents were advised to 
prepare preschovl children 
for the move. “With a few 
dolls, a wagon and some 
empty boxes, the whole proc- 
ess of moving — packing, 
loading, taking off, eating on 
the way, arriving, unloading, 
unpacking, more eating—can 
be acted out again and again 
before the day arrives,” the 
booklet said. 

‘Stop for Snacks’ 

The advice given to par- 
ents on arrival at the new 
home was “Let there be no 
hurry about getting all the 
settling done. Stop for 
snacks frequently. If neigh- 
bors’ children are on the 
fringes invite them in for a 
share. Stop work occasion- 
ally for a walk to the near- 
by grocery, drugstore or post 
office or a short ride to see 
where dad is working or to 
locate the library or the ball 
park.” 

Teachers were advised to 
set up reception committees 
to give guided tours of school 
building to new pupils. It 
was also sugges that chil- 
dren who joined the class 
the previous year, and who 
thus will recall how strange 
they felt, be appointed “spon- 
sors” of newcomers. 

The booklet may be 
ordered at 75 cents a copy 
from the Association for 
Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 3615 Wisconsin 
Averue, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 16. 
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Learning About Role-Playing for Children and Teachers, 
the newest ACEI bulletin, will soon be off the press. Hildred Nichols 
and Lois Williams, from Montebello Unified School District, California, 
have written the bulletin in an easy-to-read style as a diary. 
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